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FAST TRAINS 
and FINE STEAMER S to 


IRELAND 


If the Irish Free State were joined to England we should 





= always be going there for holidays, but just because of 






(IRE == 
=. a narrow strip of water we forget all about it. Go there 






= this year. An express train takes you to the port where 












a fine big steamer is waiting for you. The time on the 






OL¥ 


CH = boat goes all too fast but it doesn’t matter with such a 






wonderful holiday ahead of you—fishing, boating, bath- 






ing, golf, walking, climbing, all in the most romantic 





places, from Donegal’s Mountains to Killarney’s Lakes. 





Write for the Great Southern Railway’s Special Folders — Seven- 
Day Contract Tickets, “All-In” Tours, including Rail, Motor, 







Sightseeing and Hotel. 













BALLYBUNION PARKNASILLA 





FAMOUS 







KILKEE KILLARNEY 
BEA 2 F SISTA AER eciauiccaanaie 
BEGORTS - ciensarcoven, © *8Ssee 
AVOCA SLIGO 





ROSSLARE STRAND CONNEMARA 
TRAMORE GALWAY 


















Guides and: particulars of Holiday Tickets and 
Tourist Fares from Paddington or Euston Stations or 
from any G.W. or LMS Station, Office or Agency. 
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Houses 


and Properties 





TOWN & COUNTRY 


| = 


For Sale or. To le 


























Architects : Coleridge Jennings & So:menow 


FLATS amidst charming Woodland Gardens 
adjoining PUTNEY HEATH Probably the most beautiful 


development in London. 
COMPLETE WITH EVERY MODERN’ REFINEMENT, 


! 

INCLUDING CENTRAL HEATING, CONSTANT ‘HOT M A N O na 
WATER, PASSENGER LIFTS, TENNIS COURTS WILL 
FIELDS Cf 


BE AVAILABLE. 
PUTNEY HILL, PUTNEY, | 
GARAGES AVAILABLE. S.W 15 


BLOCKS FACE LOVELY SCENERY. OPENING ON 
CALL OR WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE. Phone : Putney 2166 | 


INCLUSIVE RENTALS, £200 to £350 











TO PUTNEY HEATH 
Builder Owners : JOHN LAING & SON, Led. 


MOSELY, CARD & Co., and F. D. IBBETT & Co., 


45, HIGH STREET, REIGATE (Tel.: 938), and at Sevenoaks and Oxted 

















OF INSTANT APPEAL. 


URREY.—Amidst lovely scenery near Churt. This 
us Exquisite old Oak-beamed Farmhouse, carefully 
and sympathetically restored. Modernized in taste and 
containing 5/6 Bedrooms, 2 Bathrooms, 2/3 Reception 
Rooms. Fine old Barn, Garage., All Services, Beauti- 
fully disposed Grounds, Tennis Lawn, Hard Court, and 
about 7 Acres, 


PRICE FREEHOLD [7,560° 
Inspected and strongly recommended by MOSELY, 
CARD aNnp CO., REIGATE (Tel, 938), and at Seyenoaks 
and Oxted. , 


























THE HOUSE YOU HAVE SO LONG SOUGHT 


The spaciousness of a house with the convenience of a flat within daily reach of town, but 
possessing the peace of the countryside. In perfectly laid-out grounds with a private garde n 
of your own if desired. Of partic ular appe: al to those retired from the Professions or Services. 
High, bracing situation, with wide views of EPSOM DOWNS and next door SURREY'S 
LOVELIEST COUNTRYSIDE, 
INCLUSIVE RENTALS £115 to £150. 
LOUNGE (20 ft. long); SUN ROOM; 3 or 4 BEDROOMS (largest 18 ft. by 11 it. 6 in.). 
KITCHEN, &c., REFRIGERATORS, AND ALL CONVENIENCES, LOCK-UP GARAGES. 
COURTS, &c. Cheap Electricity. A few SMALLER FLATS available from £78 per annum. 
Write or call for illustrated particulars. 


CHRISTCHURCH MOUNT, EPSOM, SURREY. 
Cars at Epsom Station by appointment. 


BATH-ROOM 
HARD TENNIS 


THE ESTATE OFFICE, ’Phone: Epsom 312. 


7. — 
A. T. UNDERWOOD 
The most Central Office For : 
SURREY & SUSSEX 
PROPERTIES OF ALL TYPES 
Estate Offices, Three Bridges, Sussex, 
Crawley 328.) 


(’ Phone ¢ 





WHITEMAN & CO. 


56 BROMPTON ROAD, S8.W. 3. Tel. : Kens, 0026)7 





7 MILES MARBLE ARCH 


Perfect Order. Wonderful Train Service, 


CHARMING BLACK and WHITE HOUSE (11th 
Century) in rural atmosphere, not overlooked ; 3 Recep. 
tion, 6 Bed., 2 Bath, &c. ; main electric light and rf 


Garage. 
OLD-FASHIONED GARDEN. } ACRE 
FREEHOLD £1,950 


WHITEMAN & CO., as above, 


A SYLVAN RETREAT IN 
SYDENHAM 


A COTTAGE, formerly the Lodge of a large house ig 
SECLUDED GARDEN, Lounge hall, Sitting-room, 3 
Bed, Bath, &e. Main Gas, water-and drains. Indepen- 
dent H.W. Boiler. 


FREEHOLD. £1,550 
WHITEMAN & CO., as above, 


-ELTH AM 


Easily accessible to the City and open country, 

A PARTICULARLY ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE, 
contract built and perfectly appointed. Electric light 
and power, main water and drains; 8 reception rooms, 
cloakroom, 4 bedrooms, bathroom and complete offices. 
Ample room for garage. LARGE GARDEN nicely 
planted with young shrubs and specimen trees ; space 
for Tennis Court. Crown Lease 97 years, 


ONLY £1,550 


WHITEMAN & CO., as above. 





ON THE COTSWOLD HILLS, 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


= (reduced from £1,600).—Choice small 
£1, 250i ISE, onthe edge of a small old-world 
town, in grounds of about two acres, with a truly mag- 
nificent. panoramic view, south aspect ; three reception, 
six bed and dressing-rooms, bath ; electric light, Co.’s 
water ; garage; tennis-lawn, gardens and field, golf and 
hunting. 

Agents ; 


W. HUGHES & SON, LTD., 
1, UNITY STREET, COLLEGE GREEN, 
BRISTOL, (18258). 





KILMUN, ARGYLLE, SCOTLAND 


Splendid Mansion House For Sale, Suitable and fitted 
up for Boarding or Guest House, 3 Reception, Billard 
Room, Lounge, 13 principal ‘Bedrooms, 8 smaller 
sedrooms, Bathroom, Butlers’ Pantry, Outhouses, dc. 
approximately 3 acres land Facing Holy Loch, ‘and, 
7 miles from Dunoon. Lovely position. 


FREEHOLD PRICE £2,200 
or nearest offer. Apply: 
JAMES PRATT & SONS, F.N.AA. 
Auctioneers and Estate Agents, 
32 High Row, Darlington, England. 





HEIGHTS OF HERTFORDSHIRE 
£525 f= Most delightful New Cottage. 30 minutes’ 


). King’s Cross, in London’s loveliest residen- 
Town culture in rural surroundings. Good 
Other houses up to £1,650, of o0 


tial aistrict. 
golf and all sports. 
rental £52-£125 p.a. 


Particulars from: 


S. P. HOWARD, 





Estate Office, Welwyn Garden City, Herts. 
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BATTERY SETS WTABLE WATER 


specially designed for those who want first- Bl $C U IT THE 
ate radio, but who have no electric supply PERFECT BISCUI 
yailable. Power Output—2 watts—as great _ TO EAT 
that of many Mains Sets. Ask your dealer “ | WITH CHEESE 
fr the Ferranti Radio Book, W537, or write 
) Ferranti Ltd., Hollinwood, Lancs., or 
push House, London. 


[ANCAST R I A Battery Consolette 


5-Valve Superhet Circuit, 
including Heptode Double 
Diode Detector. A.V.C. 


Class “B” Output. Mov- 
ing Coil Speaker. Tone Control. 
Lucerne Selectivity on optically 
magnified Lucerne Dials. For use 
with External Aerial. 


SARTASIONA Soocce ners 


* J A self-contained trans- 
fed portable 6-valve Super- 
a y het, similar to the above, 
/ ae 
’ sd 


j but with additional 
refinements. 






































THE /VCW INSTANTANEOUS LID 
That wonderful flavour ae NVelel 


is too good to lose. The 
Special Tin keeps it for you 


GOLD BLO 


Ofine Virginia 
CUT PLUG 


SEALS THE 


20z. Tins 2/9... 4lb. Tins 5/6 
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OF REFERENCE 
THAT EVERY 
MUSIC-LOVER 
SHOULD HAVE 


The most complete reference book 
existing of recorded music. A book 
that is kept as a work of reference on 
the shelves of the British Museum 
and Bodleian Libraries—the most 
famous Libraries in the world. A 
book that contains 415 pages packed 
withinformation about musical com- 
positions of all kinds. 


MORE THAT THE BOOK CONTAINS 


Nearly ninety detailed and authentic biographies of the leading composers, singers 
and instrumentalists. 

A Pronunciation Guide giving in alphabetical order a list of all the names and titles 
in music that are most difficult to pronounce—with their accurate phonetic spelling. 
A “Who’s Who in Music”—classified lists of all the principal Bands, Dance Orches- 
tras, Orchestras, Singers, Conductors and Instrumentalists now associated with ‘‘His 
Master’s Voice.” 


WRITE FOR A FREE COPY 


Known as the “ His Master’s Voice ” Catalogue of Records, it is in fact much more 
than this. Much of the contents has not been mentioned above. It has been an 
expensive book to produce. It would be well worth having if you had to pay a lot 
for it. But you may have it for nothing. A copy will be gladly sent to you free and 
Post free on receipt of a postcard-request to the address below. Write to-day. This 
is the finest work of reference of its kind. 


-*His Master’s Voice” 


“ His Master’s Voice,” 106M , Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C.1. 





=, 








King Edward's Hospital Fund, acting for 
an Anonymous Friend, has promised to give 


MCGORFIELDS 


£4,500 on condition that the New Exten- 
sion is opened free from debt. To claim 
this gift £15,000 must be raised by the end 
of the year. 


WILL YOU PLEASE HELP? 

















Moorfields Eye 
Hospital 


City Road, 
London, E.C.1 
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STANCE 


F the Palace were in the middle of the Black 

Country or alongside a cotton mill it would still 
be worth visiling. That it forms a background to 
one of the most priceless gems on the English— 
or any other—coast doubles, trebles or infinitely 
multiplies (it all depends on the value you attach 
to posilion) its attractiveness. And it is doubtful 
if, at this season of the year, there isa more ullerly 
satisfying holiday in the whole world. Everything 
from golf to talkies included in the terms. 


alace Hotel Torquay 


BRITAIN’S MOST BEAUTIFUL GUEST HOUSE 

















America 


Calling / 


REDUCED OCEAN FARES 


Now IS THE TIME to visit the 

New World . . . ocean fares 
are lower in all classes . . . lower 
dollar means marked reductions in 
hotels and rail travel . . . in fact 
your pound will now go further 
than ever on the other side! 


THRILLING NEW TOURS 


1,000 MILES UP THE SI. 
LAWRENCE AND ACROSS LAKE 
ONTARIO ! 


New York, Atlantic City, 
Niagara, Texas oil fields, cotton 
fields, California, Grand Canyon, 
Florida, Chicago, Quebec, Montreal 


Write for detailed programmes to Cunard Line, 
London, Liverpool or local offices and agents. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HE most notable comment on the latest develop- 
ments in international affairs is the statement, 
inofficial and quite possibly unauthentic, that President 
Roosevelt, as a result of the Japanese declarations, is 
proposing to make use of the power Congress has given 
him under the Vinson Bill to push ahead with an extensive 
programme of naval construction. That would be the more 
significant since no more than about ten days ago Mr. 
Roosevelt was explaining that the fact that money had 
been voted for naval expansion did not mean that naval 
expansion would necessarily be carried out, and that he 
personally hoped to see a naval conference held in 1935, 
and further reductions agreed on. The prospect of that 
has become increasingly remote, and in the meantime 
no visible progress is being made with any disarmament 
negotiations in Europe. Signor Suvich’s talks with Sir 
John Simon were no doubt useful, but there is no indica- 
tion that they led anywhere, unless indeed the Foreign 
Secretary succeeded in convincing his Italian colleague 
that the Italian plan of general limitation on the basis of 
the status quo is impracticable, because it would involve 
enumerating in detail the existing armaments of every 
country. The British proposals, which ban certain cate- 
gories of weapons altogether —qualitative disarmament as 
opposed to quantitative—are certainly more capable of 
execution. As for Geneva, there now seems likely to be 

no disarmament activity there till the end of May. 

* * * 
Unemployment Finance 

The debates on the Finance Bill and the financial 
clauses of the Unemployment Bill have raised no questions 
of any particular interest, for the criticism of Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s provisions regarding the new scale of transitional 
benefit could only have arisen out of a misunderstanding 


of the situation. As was pointed out in The Spectator 
a week ago, since transitional benefit is awarded on the 
basis of the applicant’s needs, and not according to a 
fixed scale, there can be no automatic increase of indi- 
vidual allowances. All that is possible is rather more 
generosity all round, and to admit of that the Chancellor 
has allocated a £3,600,000. The important 
question of whether last year’s surplus of £31,000,000 
should not be used to reduce the indebtedness of the 
Unemployment Fund. is still theoretically open, 
though Mr. Chamberlain announced his intention of 
using the money in the orthodox way for the reduction 
of the National Debt, influential appeals, with Sir 
Robert Horne as their chief interpreter, are 
made to him to change his mind. There would be 
general satisfaction if he did. 
* * - . 

Our Dominion Rivals 

The correspondence between the New Zealand Govern- 
ment and our own puts the Ottawa agreements in what 
to some people scems to be a new light, though it was 
always in reality obvious enough where they were going 
to lead. In a rationally constituted world, and still 
more in a rationally constituted Empire, each national 
unit would concentrate mainly on those industries, 
agricultural or manufacturing, for which natural con- 
ditions or inherited skill, or even the accident of habit, 
best qualified it, and the products of each would be ex- 
against the products of others. Yet when 
one of our own Dominions, New Zealand, urges pre- 
cisely this, proposing to admit British manufactures 
much more freely against a freer admission of ber own 
dairy products into Britain, the British Government 
prevaricates, and if it does not say flatly No, very em- 
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phatically refuses to say anything like Yes. If New 
Zealand produce can come unsubsidized—an important 
point which needs attention in Wellington—to this 
country and sell at lower prices than the domestic product 
it is a serious matter to penalize consumers by making 
them pay the higher figure, and at the same time to 
penalize home manufacturers by turning down the New 
Zealand offer of freer entry for their goods. Cireum- 
stances can be imagined in which such a policy, within 
strict limits, may be justified, but too often protective 
measures are acclaimed by reason of their visible benefits 
to a particular industry. The New Zealand correspon- 


dence demonstrates instructively how protection has 


the direct effect of restricting exports. 
* k * * 
The Warsaw Talks 
Recent events have thrown Poland into a position of 
rather unexpected prominence in Europe, and in the last 
twelve months Marshal Pilsudski has found himself 
wooed successively by Russia, Germany and France. 
The last is, of course, the oldest suitor. The existing 
Franco-Polish treaty dates from 1921, and it was signed, 
as it happens, on behalf of France by M. Barthou, who as 
Foreign Minister again in 1934, has been visiting Warsaw 
to try and infuse some cordiality into a relationship 
that had grown a little frigid. His success would seem to 
have been incomplete. It suits Poland very well to find 
herself on better terms than she has been with Germany 
and Russia, and there has been considerable friction 
between her and France’s chief European friend, Czecho- 
slovakia. Marshal Pilsudski himself, moreover, is far from 
sharing France’s enthusiasm for the League of Nations, 
though there are rumours, which it may be hoped are not 
well-founded, that Poland is raising again the question 
of a permanent seat for herself on the League of Nations 
Council. What has pretty certainly been promised in 
Warsaw is that France will lend no further countenance 
to any formal discussions which leave such countries as 
Poland and the Little Entente States outside. 
* * * * 
By-Election Morals 
The moral of the two by-elections of the past week, 
Basingstoke and Hammersmith, is substantially the same. 
There is an almost exact reversion to the 1929 position. 
That is particularly true at Basingstoke, with the excep- 
tion that the Liberal candidate, Mr. John Foot, excellent 
fight though he put up, was still left with 2,000 less than 
the Liberal vote of 1929. At Hammersmith both the 
Labour and Conservative figures were down on 1929, 
the total polled being smaller, but the majority was very 
much the same. If conclusions are to be drawn, therefore, 
from these two elections—which they should not be 
without many reservations—it would appear that the tide 
which carried a National Government to power in 1931 
has spent its force, and an appeal to the whole country 
might create something very like the extremely un- 
satisfactory position of 1929, when no party had a clear 
majority in the House. 
* * * * 
May Day Anxieties 
May Day, which falls next Tuesday, will be a time of 
anxiety in many European countries. While the choristers 
are raising their voices on Magdalen Tower men may 
be killing or preparing to kill each other in the streets 
of Madrid and Paris. In France M. Doumergue has 
aroused less opposition than might have been feared 
by his economy measures, but the resentment of the 
Civil Service is unappeased and on Tuesday it may openly 
explode. The extremists on both wings are far too well 
equipped with revolvers, and any beginning of disturbance 
may easily grow to something serious. In Spain rioting 


ier 
in Madrid last week was rather a warning than a climay 
and Labour is still bitterly indignant at the layis k 
of the amnesty extended to former agitators of the Righ; 
Last Sunday’s strike aimed at impeding the Spectacula 
demonstration of the Accién Popular at the Escorial 
and it did in fact result in some reduction of Number 
But the parade was highly impressive, and Sejo, Gi 
Robles, the Accién Popular leader, may before joy, 
be the most powerful figure in Spain. The resignation 
of Sefior Lerroux’s Cabinet because President Zamon 
attached reservations to his signature of the Amnesty 
Bill may in present circumstances lead either to a retuy 
of Sefior Lerroux himself with the same colleagues oy { 
general chaos. 


uy 
* * * * 


More Inquiries in Derelict Areas 

The Minister of Labour acted with some promptitude 
last week in endeavouring to correct the unfortunate 
impression created by the Prime Minister’s unwillingness 
to recognize the exceptional position of certain distressed 
areas—notably in Cumberland, in Durham and Tyneside, 
in South Wales, and in Lanarkshire. He announced the 
decision to send four investigators, one to each of the 
four areas, to inquire into this special problem. Now it 
is little more than two years since these regions were 
most carefully surveyed by the Board of Trade. The 
problem was then fully studied, and has not materially 
changed. Exact increases or decreases in the figures of 
unemployment are to be found in the statistics of the 
Ministry of Labour. It is not apparent that there is any 
good reason for the delay in sending out the commis. 
sioners unless it is to give the Government time to think, 
But the decision is welcome as showing that the Goven- 
ment now recognizes that the position of these areas isa 
special one, and that their distress will not automatically 
disappear with the general revival of trade. Since itis 
obvious that the task of the commissioners should be 
limited to ascertaining what changes there may have been 
since the last report was made, their inquiry ought not 
to be allowed to take long. 

* * x * 

Black-coated Unemployed 

The tragic condition of the so-called ‘ black-coated” 
unemployed, which was recently discussed at some 
length in these columns, is one of the subjects of a report 
prepared for the Women’s National Liberal Federation 
Council. It presents a gloomy picture of the straits to 
which many workers—once in good positions and often 
themselves employers of labour—are now _ reduced, 
and the deterioration which it may involve for. their 
families. It is not easy to find a remedy, and on this 
subject the report offers no panacea. The suggestion 
that earners up to £500 a year should be included in 
unemployment insurance is not altogether satisfactory. 
Many workers in moderately secure positions would 
object to this form of compulsory insurance ;_ the rates 
of benefit would not enable them to live in their present 
houses; and scores of thousands of workers would 
still be excluded. There is need for a special form of 
insurance suited to the needs of the higher and middle 
grades of workers in businesses-and_ professions. 

* * * * 

Increased Crime Among the Young 

The most disturbing feature in the report of the 
Commissioners of Prisons for 1932 is the serious increase 
in the number of youths sentenced to imprisonmert, 
and in the number of youths between 16 and 21 found 
guilty of indictable offences. (It is impossible to discuss 
a later period than 19382 owing to the usual protracted 
delays in issuing these reports.) Of those found guilty 
of indictable offences there is a steady crescendo through: 
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t the period of the trade slump—9,209 in 1929, 10,700 
R 11,130 in 1931, and-12,663 in 1932. It isimpossible 





| imay, 








Righ, OTe clade that unemployment is the main cause 
aula I M0t Ms alarming increase. The provisions of Part I. 
ro . = Unemployment Bill will do something to mitigate 
puben, Ke evil of enforced idleness among the young. Never- 





Or Gil 


I theless one cannot but view with apprehension the 
> log s 


meat increase in the numbers of.children who will 






owes be released from school during the next four years 
Ye : (owing to the large post-War birth-rate). T he result will 
Tetum fp be more unemployment among youths, and that points 
Sort) to an increase 1n the crime lists. The surest corrective 
to both of these evils is to keep the children one year 
longer at school. 3 ‘ 

stitude Illicit Narcotics | ; 
Pi Concerted efforts organized through the League of 
ae Nations are gradually making an impression on the illicit 
Lae drug traffic. Russell Pasha, the Cambridge man who is 
es ‘ doing such brilliant work as the head of the Cairo police, 
ed th, fp mentions in his annual report, which has been issued in the 
“these fe past week, that on a given day in 1929 there were no 
low ‘ fewer than 5,681 drug addicts among: the ne 
wen Egyptian prisons, and on the same day in 1933 only 674. 
The & lhat is due only partially to the effectiveness of repres- 
aly sive measures in Egypt itself, but at least as much, and 
res of probably much more, to vigilance in other countries, 
of the which prevents the drugs from reaching Egypt at all. 
$ any It is reassuring to learn from sO experienced an observer 
amis. ee * Russell Pasha that the only European country gravely 
hink at fault at the present moment is Bulgaria, for Turkey, 
Verne since Mustapha Kemal decided to suppress drug manufac- 
sisg ture within his borders, has been taking vigorous measures 
calle against it. But the curse of this traflic is, and always has 
“itic BE beets that no sooner is one leak stopped up than another 
id be breaks out. The latest is Manchuria, where a Government 
heey opium monopoly seems to have been established, and the 
+e drug traffic is sufficiently lucrative to make it certain that 


production will be raised to the utmost, The Japanese 
action of 1981 makes the situation in Manchuria particu- 
larly difficult, and it is hard to see how, under present 
ed” conditions, it can be tackled at all. 

* ** * * 





me Parliament and the Bridge _ 
tion Aften ten years of exhausting controversy concerning 
ve Waterloo Bridge (in which Mr. Baldwin, as Prime 
ften Minister, found it necessary to intervene, a Royal Com, 
ced, J Mission sat and reported, and Parliament finally arrived 
her UO decision) the new Socialist London County Council 
this has thought fit to reverse the plan and invite Parliament 
ion to change its mind. This prolonged dispute having 
in been settled in favour of preserving the famous bridge, 
9 which was designed to harmonize with the splendid 
‘id proportions of Somerset House and the background on 
i the East, the new attempt to upset the decisions thus 
of laboriously reached has met with the appropriate reply 
l from the Minister of Transport—that he cannot make a 
of grant to any scheme running contrary to the expressed 
ip f Pinion of Parliament. The Socialist leader now confi- 
dently speaks of inducing Parliament to change its verdict. 
But why should it? There is not a single one of the 
arguments which he adduces as “ new” which has not 
'e already been thrashed out in evxtenso, and disposed of. 
ps The river users’ case has been fully considered. It 
: has already been concluded that the additional traffic 
Dd the proposed six-line bridge would congest the 
. approaches. The decision to conserve Rennie’s fine 
4 structure by no means hinders the building of a new 
‘ one; but the latter should be in the place where it is 


supremely needed, at a pivotal point in the re-planning 
of London—at Charing Cross. 


A Cumbrian National Park 

It was the enthusiasm of Canon Rawnsley and _ his 
friends many years ago which secured for the National 
Trust a magnificent stretch of lake-land country on the 
shore of Ullswater. If Canon Rawnsley were alive 
today he would not rest until he had first secured approval 
for the acquisition by the National Trust of the three 
lakes (Buttermere, Lowes Water and Crumn.ock Water) 
now offered for sale, and then secured the money to 
buy them with. Negotiations are understood to ke 
in train, and it is earnestly to be hoped that they will 
end successfully. There is a real opportunity here for a 
Lake District National Park. 

* * * . 

The Week in Parliament 

Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: As was to 
be expected, the Budget debates so far have produced 
so little criticism that Mr. Chamberlain, in winding 
up the general discussion last Thursday, found little 
to which to reply. The most effective comment came 
from Sir Robert Horne, who has the impressive trie’ 
of speaking entirely without notes. He made a very 
strong case for the application of the 1933-34 surplus 
to repayment of part of the debt of the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund, and Mr. Chamberlain’s reply did not 
dispel the impression that the only argument for its 
use to repay ordinary debt is the pedantic satisfaction 
of having repaid last year as much as was borrowed 
the year before. Apart from this question, the voice 
of the expansionists was stilled; and it was rather 
academic of the Labour Party to explain what they 
would do with surpluses, when everyone knows they 
would not have had a surplus at all. Mr. D. R. Grenfell 
did the best he could with the unconvincing case that 
nothing substantial had been done for the unemployed, 
but the Opposition badly needs effective Parliamen- 


tarians. 
x x 


* m 

Budget matters were revived on Monday when a new 
clause respecting the restoration of benefits was moved 
by the Government in Committee on the Unemployment 
Bill. The House was pleasantly startled to hear from 
Sir Henry Betterton that the restored rate will have 
the same purchasing power as £1 had in 1931. This 
fact made Mr. Greenwood’s criticism of the delay in 
restoring the rate until July Ist sound like peevish 
twittering. The Budget, indeed, has enormously eased 
the passage of the Bill. The Report stage, which once 
promised to be anxious, is likely to check only upon the 
proposals to charge the Fund with the whole repayment 
of its debt, to increase children’s allowances (a point 
which the Statutory Committee under the Bill can 
meet), and to change the unit of assessment of need 
from the family to the individual. Mr. Chamberlain 
explained on Monday that the increase in the rate of 
benefit would have a great reflection in the rate of 
relief payable to uninsured unemployed. It remains 
true that the Fund will do more than the Exchequer 
for the unemployed, but that is only because employ- 
ment has so improved that the Fund is prosperous. 

* * a ** 

One word of congratulation is due to Mr. Godfrey 
Nicholson, who has achieved the rare feat of getting 
a Private Member’s Bill through the House of Commons, 
This is a Bill to meet the point that injured miners 
lose their compensation if the colliery which employed 
them ceases working, and is a most valuable little 
measure. The House on the same Friday also gave a 
third reading to Sir Robert Gower’s Bill to prevent cruelty 
to animals used for a “ rodeo,” and thus for once spent 
a very useful Private Members’ day. 
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VENTS both in Europe and in Asia concur to 
force once more upon the world a choice of paths. 
Again and again in the crises that have had to be faced 
in the post-War years some compromise pregnant with 
subsequent disaster has been patched up because the 
nations were incapable of united action. Individual 
ambitions on the one hand or individual hesitations on 
the other have conspired against the application of 
principles deliberately accepted and consecrated by 
the most formal pledges. The most conspicuous case 


of all was, of course, the forced severance of Manchuria. 


from China by the Japanese in 1931. On the morality 
of that operation there was only one verdict. The 
Lytton Commission, after full investigation, framed it, 
and the League of Nations Assembly without dissentient 
vote endorsed it. But at the moment when decisive 
action by the rest of the world might have turned the 
scale, there was hesitancy and dissension in every camp. 
And today, as swift and direct sequel, Japan is warning 
the world off China, which is to develop, if at all, under 
Japanese tutelage. And on the very day on which it 
is announced that Japan is to double her air forces 
(which are already larger than our own) and demand 
fleet parity at the Naval Conference of 1935, her spokes- 
men declare that Japan cannot let the importation of 
military aeroplanes and arms into China go without 
protest. There must, in short, be armament in Japan, 
already highly armed in point both of quantity and 
of quality, and disarmament in almost disarmed China. 

Those are the conditions which the world has seen 
created in Asia. In Europe the situation is less acute 
but hardly more encouraging. United action in the 
vital matter of disarmament has completely broken 
down so far as any practical outcome of the still con- 
tinuing discussions is concerned. France, indeed, in her 
latest Note has come near adopting the same attitude 
as Japan, and demanding that Germany shall refrain 
from arming while she remains armed herself. In either 
‘ase effective collective action could have saved the 
situation. Japan would never have issued her Monroe 
Doctrine proclamation if she had not counted on the 
failure of any united resistance to it. France has from 
the first made it perfectly plain that if she could put 
any faith in collective action against an attack on her 
territory, or deliberate breaches of a disarmament con- 
vention, her reluctance to reduce her own armaments 
further would be immediately dispelled. It is because 
the specific provisions of the League Covenant, and the 
clear implications of the Kellogg Pact, are being generally 
dishonoured that in Europe and Asia alike the atmosphere 
on every side is charged with peril. 

Not only could collective action have saved the 
situation in the past. Nothing but a new acceptance of 
the principle of collective action will save it today. 
The alternative is plain. We may try and isolate our- 
selves within our Empire—which in four continents 
marches contiguous with the frontiers of some foreign 
Power. The United States may studiously cultivate 
self-sufliciency—deeply involved though they be both 
morally and materially in the development of China. 
France may try once more to buttress herself by her old 
system of European alliances, receiving M. 'Titulesco, 
on behalf of the Little Entente, with open arms and 
sending her own Foreign Minister off hot-foot to bury 
hatchets at Warsaw. Italy may angle for Central 


European friendships and question dubiously how far 
Fascism and Nazi-ism can make common cause. 


France 


JAPAN AND THE WORLD 


may urgently solicit Russia’s 


a 


( presence at Geneva a8 3 
make-weight against Germany, while this country rem) 
judicially—too judicially—non-committal. And “ye 
the manoeuvres the aim is what? Not peace in ea 
which that hard-dtiven term can properly bear, by: 
escape, if possible, from implication in an all but ineviteh, 
war, or victory in it when in the inexorable march df 
consequences the conflict comes. 

In that disastrous fatalism there is as much Peril t 
the world as in its disunity and vacillations. War heed 
not come. It need not come in Europe. There ap 
no compelling causes of war. France has all she ways 
and asks only to keep it in security. Germany his 
declared that, resolute though she is to carry through 
by other than military means a union with Austria, she 
has no territorial ambitions, and her ten-years’ pact 
with Poland goes far to confirm the protestations, 
war comes it will be for psychological, not materia 
reasons, and those reasons would never exist in a worl 
in which an effective collective system was in operation, 
Is it too late now to realize the ideals which all th 
world accepted on the morrow of peace ? _ It still is not, 
Recrimination everywhere is rife. Mistrust everywher 
prevails. Attitudes like those struck by Japam in her 
latest proclamation and France in her latest Note 
far to crush out hope and rivet blank despair on men's 
minds. But there is only impulse, not reason, behini 
that reaction. Unity, not complete but sufficient, js 
still attainable. In this country in particular the publi 
mind has moved at a tortoise’s pace, but it has movel 
none the less, and it is part of the irony of the situatio, 
that just when the British Cabinet was showing itsel 
ready to discuss international guarantees seriously 
France should have broken the conversation off abruptly 
—though it need not be assumed irrevocably. 

What then, if we are prepared to try and tread the 
road back from chaos to order and security, are the 
immediate needs? So far as our own country is coi: 
cerned—and it will be quite sufficient for the moment to 
concentrate on that—our triple duty is to maintain 
the closest relations possible with all nations in the 
League of Nations, on the common basis of the Covenaut 
of the League, and in a common application of the 
principles of the League; to use all reasonable ani 
appropriate means to extend the sphere of action od 
the League through the inclusion of Russia and the 
return of Germany, and even if possible of Japan; 
and to exert every effort to establish the closest 0 
operation with the United States of America in every 
field. Not one of those objectives is unattainable. 
There is no reason to doubt that the British Governmett 
has all of them before it. But they must be regarded 
not as something academically desirable but something 
it is life and death to humanity to achieve. The omen 
are not all sinister. Japan has inevitably driven thi 
country and the United States together. France’ 
demand for a concentration of disarmament negotiation 
at Geneva gives an opportunity, if the will exists, fo 
demonstrating a re-establishment of unity. Germaty’ 
attitude as revealed in her last Note is far from w 
reasonable, and-there are reasons for believing that 
Herr Hitler's views at any rate are those which tlt 
Note expresses. 

With the future of the collective system balanctl 
on a razor’s edge this country may still be the deciditg 
factor. If we believe in the collective system—as Mr 
Baldwin and Sir Austen Chamberlain, no Jess than Ms 
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yfgcDonald and Mr. Lansbury and Sir Herbert Samuel, 
we to—we must do something for it. The collective 
r may need in an emergency to make itself quickly felt. 


wil 2 
prance will yet explain what she means by guarantees, and 





































PVA ag» there is @ good deal of ground for believing she would 
TetMainy he content with firm pledges of the exertion of combined 
a mn gj economic pressure against a violator of a Disarmament 
set Mi convention or some other treaty. That is the least 
pea, but that collective action can imply, and in few cases would 
Cvitable ME ovthing more be needed. But if only as earnest of 
arch of wod faith something more than abstract pledges of 
such action must be given. Plans for its application 
peril to 
Nar heed 
here are 
he wanis 
‘tow N his Foreword to the first number of Politics in 
ria, sh Review Mr. Baldwin writes on Political Education. 
rs? ie , Among the many reforms needed to make the British 
ions, I system of government more efficient, one is fundamental 
natera the fuller mental equipment of a nation which is sup- 
a worl posed to be self-governing, and is called upon to govern 
eration itself better. Since it is the constant aim of the Com- 
all th munists and Fascists, says Mr. Baldwin, to discredit the 
1 is not historical British method of moulding public opinion and 
ry where fy Mtiving at great decisions by means of free debate and 
it heel open discussion, we must defend ourselves against these 
Note gp attacks by improving the political education of the 
n men's fm MASSeSs 
behini fy ‘That is indeed the central issue on which everything 





eke depends. Of what use would it be to improve the 
mechanism of democratic government in the interest of 
preserving democracy if democracy itself were convicted 
ofbeinga sham? And a sham it would be if the votes of 
the electors were no more than the expression of blind 
mass emotion, itself directed and manipulated by purpose- 
ful vapourings in the Press, by seductive orators on the 
platform, or by specious appeals to class interest or 
individual greed. If the minds of the electors were so 
much emotional pulp to be kneaded into shape by psycho- 
bgically skilful demagogues—a view apparently held by 
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IS col 
rent ti Mt. Shaw—the prospects of good government under 
sintaiy | lemocracy would be remote indeed. Or if, according to a 
in the lessextreme view, the masses of the nation, though by no 
vena Means stupid, find themselves incapable of understanding 
of they the increasingly complex problems of modern govern- 
e andy Ment, are not their votes likely to be influenced more by 
‘on off Pausibility than by reason, so that government will fall 
d the to the hands, not of clever rulers, but clever talkers ? 
aan; These are not merely questions which good democrats like 
st qf Mt. Baldwin have to answer. None knows better than he 
ever that there is a certain substance in the argument—that 
nabk,q ‘here are actual defects calling for remedy, and that 
iment ‘he first and indispensable reform is better political 
arded @ Cducation, 
thing | ~=©How is it to be applied ?. The new quarterly, Politics 
mets jf ® Review, is intended to be a contribution to this end—a 
. this small one, perhaps, but in the right direction. Though 
neces ff Ssued from the Conservative Central Office it wisely 
tions § *voids propagandism, and aims at providing essential 
, for ff figures, facts and quotations as ammunition for writers 
anys “ld speakers. It is worth noting that the party directors, 
| uf issuing this basic material of politics, have not prepared 
that i for the immediate consumption of the masses—it is 
the@f tended for the key persons in the constituencies, who 
wil use it in their appeal to the electors. Practical 
need Political experience goes to show the importance of key 
ding Petsons in every constituency and every social group 
Mi.) “ho have the knowledge and persuasive power to hand 





Mi,§ what they know to the rank and file around them. 





POLITICAL EDUCATION 


must be worked out in advance—collectively, at Geneva 
—not left till the moment of testing comes. And as 
necessary sequel every Government should prepare its 
national plans accordingly and arm itself with power 
to put them into swift operation in case of need. That 
is no great step to take. It should in fact have been 
taken long ago. It is not aggressive. It is a warning 
to any potential aggressor. And everything suggests 


that it would contribute powerfully to a solution of the 
disarmament problem, leaving thus a relatively united 
Europe to face whatever the problems of tomorrow in 
Asia may prove to be. 








Yet it is the rank and file itself on which everything in 
the last resort depends. Instructed leaders may act 
through instructed supporters, but how are these sup- 
porters *o “ get over” to the great public the ideas they 
wish to put before them unless the great public has some 
capacity to assimilate them and some means of judging 
between the merely plausible and the true? Political 
education, it becomes apparent, can only fall on fruitful 
soil when that soil has been prepared by general education. 
If the masses of the people are to act as the final jury to 
which great issues, fully pleaded, are to be submitted, 
they themselves should have the informed common sense 
without which they cannot record their verdicts intelli- 
gently. Nor must it be forgotten that their attention is 
constantly solicited not only or mainly by those who from 
a disinterested point of view wish to inform them, but 
also by those who use the Press, the films and the plat- 
form to grind their own axes. 

Sound political instruction cannot have its full effect 
upon the masses exposed to this bewildering bombard- 
ment of influences unless their minds have been prepared 
by a far better general education than is at present avail- 
able for them. And that is a reason why social reformers 
are bound to press for an extension of the school-leaving 
age, and not only so, but also to urge that technical or 
vocational instruction of children over fourteen is not 
enough. It is not safe in these days, when every interest 
is concerned to win the attention of the masses, to expose 
them to the assaults of the printed word without strength- 
ening their minds and their judgements. If Great Britain 
is resolved to resist violent attacks on her democracy 
she must fortify democracy by educating it; and she 
must strengthen the ladder by which the naturally ablest 
children can pass through all the stages of primary, 
secondary and University education. 

It is not suggested that all of the forty millions of 
Britons can ever be mentally equipped to understand the 
whole art of government. But it is suggested that those 
forty millions will have something—as Mr. J. A. Hobson 
has put it—to “ contribute ” to the right government of 
Britain, the common sense, the reasonableness, the 
informed good will, by virtue of which qualities they can 
recognize the right sort of arguments and the right sort of 
leaders, and reject charlatanism and narrow-minded self- 
interest. A soundly educated people will not merely be 
open to persuasion, but to reasonable persuasion, With 
them argument will count for more, and emotion, which 
will never lose its appeal, will affect them in proportion 
as it is attuned to genuine human values. And that 


majority of them who can never hope to climb to the 
more responsible positions in life or to understand all the 
problems to be solved by leaders will find their natural 
representatives among the more talented ones, who 
started where they started and have gone further. 
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Democracy cannot dispense with the key persons. They 
are those who spring to the fore in every national group, 
who are respected by the rank and file, and can speak their 
language. Thus the vote is only one element of power 
in a democratic community. The real life of democracy 
depends on the circulation of strong currents of ideas 
which pass from the top to the bottom, and from the 
bottom to the top again, quickening, vitalizing as it 
moves. In a democratic State all is open, widely public, 
free. Swift upon the act comes criticism of the 
act, and each critical voice may be expected to weigh 
with those who hold power in proportion as it is well- 
informed, representative, and expressive of the instinct 
of the masses behind. It is utterly mistaken to suppose 


ee 


that in a democratic State the voice of the People on}, 
makes itself heard through General Elections, Publi 
free criticism and the free circulation of ideas make j 
audible all the time. The imperfection of demoerar 
lies in the garbling of popular opinion by a Managed ¢, 
profit-seeking Press, and by the distortion of the popula, 
will through ignorance. The remedy lies in better educa. 
tion through the schools, the better representation of al 
classes in higher education, and more adult education 
through such disinterested elements as there are in thy 
political parties —a consequence of which would } 
that popular newspapers and films would also adjust 
themselves to the ascending level of national jntej, 
gence. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


R. HAROLD NICOLSON could be relied on to collect 
most of the best anecdotes—some of them already 
classic—about Lord Curzon. From the selection contained 
in his second article in The Times this week few of any 
moment are missing, and of these some no doubt will be 
found duly in their places when the full volume appears. I 
see that Mr. Nicolson refers to the birthday Lord Curzon 
celebrated during the Lausanne Conference in 1923. I 
say “celebrated”’ advisedly, for though most of the obser- 
vance was the work of others the Marquis was persuaded 
in one particular to pass from the passive to the active. 
He was induced, in short, to go to a Lausanne cinema. 
It was an establishment where the floor was of concrete 
and the continuous consumption of oranges was en régle. 
It enlarged Lord Curzon’s experience of life substantially. 
His attitude, so far as it could be discerned in the dark- 
ness, was statuesque. Through the performance he re- 
mained almost mute. In the car, going back to his hotel, 
he ejaculated, “‘ Incredible. Incredible. I would never 
have believed it.” Then the humour of the affair took 
hold of him and his three companions (one of them 
told me the story) simultaneously, and the vehicle 
rocked with four persons’ prolonged and inextinguish- 
able laughter. I shall search for this with some interest 
in Mr. Nicolson’s pages. 
* * * * 


I have more than once commented in this column 
on the diverse influences going to determine the policy 
of various Paris newspapers. In the light of that a 
little dialogue which I abstract from a report of the 
Stavisky Inquiry Commission in Le Temps of April 20th 
is not without its illuminating features. M. Daladier, the 
former Prime Minister, was under ecxamination and 
the following dialogue took place :— 

CHAIRMAN: “ Two of your colleagues, and not the least important, 
the Minister of the Interior and the Foreign Minister, gave financial 
support to La Volonté. It was natural therefore to suppose that 
you should be well-informed regarding the finances of that journal.” 

M. DatapiER: ‘ On that principle you would have to question 
me about four-fifths of all the papers.” 

C.: ‘ But the Volonté was subsidized by your Government ?” 

D.: ‘“ Most of the papers are assisted by all governments.” 

C.: ‘* That is news to me.” 

D.: ‘In the present state of the French press the papers which 

live by their business—sale, subscriptions, purely commercial 
advertisements—are very few, and if you started inquiring into 
their means of subsistence it would be a formidable affair.” 
All of which is worth remembering when the editorial 
views of one Paris paper or other is quoted here during 
some international crisis. And of course the Government 
is not the only source from which the papers derive 
* assistance.” Most notable among the others is the 
Comité des Forges, which represents steel and the arma- 
ment interests, 


The efforts exerted in certain Liberal quarters to nego. 
tiate some form of Liberal-Labour alliance have evoke 
what I imagine constitutes a decisive answer from ¥f, 
Clynes. For if a Labour leader so essentially moderat: 
as the former Home Secretary, not so very far from being 
a Liberal himself, declares that a Liberal alliance woul 
kill Socialism, there is very little more worth saying. ]t 
would certainly kill Liberalism too, for most Liberals 
are by no means Socialists—except in the sense in whieh 
“we are all Socialists now,” and that affirmation goes 
back forty years. The future of any Liberal Party in 
this country is problematic, but the only chan 
Liberalism has of surviving, and it may admittedly 
be no great one, is to stick to its convictions and 
its individuality. That, at any rate, is how it looks 
to a dispassionate spectator taking notes from 
outside. 

* * . * 


Lord Snowden seems strangely forgetful in mentioning 
in the early chapters of his autobiography that when he 
‘ame to London in 1906 there were no cinemas and the 
principle of wireless telegraphy was still undiscovered. 
In fact by that time no Jess than ten years had passed 
since the date of Marconi’s first English patent and his 
historic demonstration at the Post Office. The first wire- 
less company was formed in 1897, and by 1906 the prin- 
ciple was widely known and the social and commercil 
possibilities of wireless were already being realized. As 
for moving pictures, I certainly saw them myself round 
about 1900, and though the cinema-theatre as such was 
still in the future, the biograph, as it was called then, was 
well established in the variety houses, and films of adven- 
ture were in wide popular demand. But probably Lon 
Snowden was no habitué of variety houses. 


* * bd * 


One or two sidelights on the economic situation in 
Italy which reach me from that country have theit 
significance—though I should be sorry to exaggerate it. 
For the first couple of days or so after the introduction 
of the Budget in this country you could still search the 
Italian papers in vain for any mention of the 6d. off the 
Income Tax. It would obviously never have done to 
publish that in Italy just when new cuts all round were 
being imposed there. Whether the news has appeared 
yet I do not know. ‘“ Mussolini is a great man, but heis 
grinding us to powder,”’ was the comment of one citizen 
hard hit by taxation—to the tune of several thousands 
of lire both on a country and a town house. Great pro 
grammes, admirable in themselves, unfortunately leave 
heavy bills to be paid by someone. 


JANvs. 
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THE PROBLEM 







Fall the knotty problems which confront the British 

() Commonwealth there can be few more difficult than 
that of Palestine, and nowhere do the difficulties present 
themselves with greater force than in Palestine itself, 
yhere I have just had the opportunity of surveying them. 
{wo peoples are packed into that small country. How 
wn we do justice to both Arab and Jew in view of past 
pledges—for much of our trouble is due to the fact that 
luring the War we made two distinct sets of promises 
and ever Since we have been trying to reconcile two sets 
of obligations ? 

First came our pledge to the Arabs through Colonel 
lawrence and others, that in the event of an Allied 
yetory Great Britain would help the Arabs to set up 
an Arab State or States. Then came the famous 
Balfour Declaration of 1917, made no doubt partly 
with the United States in mind, when we pledged our- 
«lves to help the Jews to set up a “ National home ” in 
theland of their ancestors. Exactly how the two policies 
were to be made to dovetail into one another I do not 
know, nor could it have been clearly thought out by the 
directors of British high policy during the War. 

Today all who seek to improve existing relations between 
the two races in Palestine are met with a complete refusal 
of the Arabs to have any contact with the Jews until 
their grievances are redressed. The recent prosperity of 
Palestine is largely due to the Jews. Since the War the 
Jewish population has increased from 80,000 to 250,000. 
Jewish leaders of finance and industry have poured money 
into Palestine. The organizing ability of their race, 
together with British administration, has created Post- 
war Palestine. The amazing development of the citrous 
fmit industry is due largely to the Jews. Till the Jews 
came the Arab farmers followed the methods of their 
forbears and left to themselves would probably have 
made little progress. The Arabs may not weleome the 
Jews, but they are ready enough to sell their land to them, 
subsequently, when the problem of landless Arabs is 
created, calling down curses on the heads of ‘* the usurpers 
of their country.” 

Palestine, say the Jews on their side, must be a 
biracial country like South Africa. The two nationalities 
must have an equal voice in its direction, but not accord- 
ing to population, for the 250,000 Jews represent as 
great material interests as the 800,000 Arabs, if not 
greater, The Jews maintain that they have tried to work 
with the Arabs but that the latter refuse to co-operate. 
Any attempt to bring the two races together by cultural 
methods is destined to fail because the Arabs are not 
interested in European culture. 

The Jewish need for a National home, the Jew insists, 
8 greater than ever. There are thousands of Jews 
waiting to come to Palestine. In Poland alone there 
are 100,000 awaiting permits. Not only in Germany 
8 anti-semitism rife. Since Germany embarked on 
her anti-Jew policy the demand for somewhere to go 
has become a matter of extreme urgency. Even if 
Palestine could only support a couple of million in- 
habitants, a statement which the Jews controvert, 
there are other adjoining territories, such as Trans- 
Jordania, only awaiting development by Jewish genius. 
What has already been done in Palestine by intensive 
culture shows the way. Why all this bother about 
the Jewish immigration? Is it not true that there 
has been a shortage of labour in Palestine during the 
list few years? Has not every Jewish immigrant 




















































OF PALESTINE 


By SIR EVELYN WRENCH 


speedily found work? So long as there is work for all 
the Arabs cannot complain and in the long run they 
will share in the increasing prosperity of the country. 
Such in brief is the Jewish case and it is a very strong 
one on the face of it. 

This is how the Arabs reply: “ The ideal of a Jewish 
State in Palestine is impossible, and will only be obtained 
over our dead bodies. Whatever the Balfour Declaration 
meant, it did not mean the setting up of a Jewish State 
at our expense. We have been in the country from 
time immemorial. We refuse to believe that Great 
Britain, after the solemn pledges she gave us, will 
permit the Arabs gradually to be dispossessed of their 
birthright. At the moment Palestine is prosperous and 
can absorb the Jewish immigrants as workers, but 
soon as the present public works at Haifa and elsewhere 
are finished there will be a slump, and unemployment 
will be rife and intensified by the Jewish immigration. 
The commissions of enquiry sent by the British Govern- 
ment to Palestine have all reported that there is no more 
room for settlement. 

“But even assuming that those are right who say that 
the population of Palestine might be largely increased 
through improved methods of intensive cultivation by, 
say, another 500,000—which we dispute—what then ? 
Accommodation for half a million Jews, even ignoring 
Arab migration and the natural increase in the Arab popu- 
lation, will not solve the question of a National Home for 
the Jews. What the Jews are seeking is a great Jewish 
State, starting in Palestine and gradually spreading its 
tentacles throughout the Middle East. The problem at 
issue is our very existence. 

* We think that owing to the superior representation 
of the Jewish case the British electorate does not really 
understand the points at issue. Why, 16 years after 
the War, should we have no say in the government 
of our country ? We used to believe in British good 
faith, but our confidence is shaken. Why should the 
Arabs of Iraq have their independence and the Arabs 
of Palestine gradually see their country taken from 
them by the Jews? If migration at the present rate 
continues, in another 15 vears the Jews will number 
half the population—a state of affairs to which we cannot 
and will not submit.” 

So much for the two sides. What is Great Britain to 
do in her attempt to keep faith with both parties ? 
Much depends upon the “ absorptive capacity ’’—blessed 
phrase—of Palestine. Can the country by the estab- 
lishment of new industries and by improved methods 
of agriculture find a home for the tens of thousands of 
Jews waiting to come? ‘Time alone can provide an 
answer to that question. But meanwhile Great Britain 
must keep faith with the Arabs as well as with the 
Jews. 

I asked a British friend how he would deal with the 
problem. This was his reply : 

“A Legislative Council should be set up in Palestine 
forthwith, the final control to be reserved to the High 
Commissioner. This would gradually enable the Arabs 
and the Jews to meet together as members of a Pales- 
tinian State neither exclusively Arab, nor exclusively 
The High Commissioner would be there to see 
It would teach the population 
Great Britain should 


as 


Jew. 
that justice was done. 
the rudiments of self-government. 


give a formal undertaking to the Arabs that the Arab 
majority in Palestine will be guaranteed for the next 
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twenty years, that is to say that Jewish migration will be 
kept within a quota. 

““ A gesture of friendship and an attempt to carry out 
our promises to the Arabs would have wide repercussions. 
It is essential that the Arab case should be fairly pre- 
sented in Great Britain. An Arab Committee should 
be set up in London to represent Arab interests. The 
task before Great Britain is to be scrupulously fair to both 
sides. The general problem of Jewish migration must be 
regarded with sympathy and every effort made to help 
forward Jewish immigration to other parts of the British 
Empire, where the Jew has always become a useful, 
loyal and integral member of the community. There 
is undoubtedly a rising tide of feeling against the Jew 
in Central Europe, not in Germany alone. Mob anti- 
pathies are catching. Sooner or later homes will 
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have to be found for hundreds of thousands of Jey, 
Where are they to go? Palestine and the Near E , 
can undoubtedly absorb a large number, but fo . 
solution of the problem of finding an outlet for alj th 
Jews who wish to leave Europe we must look elsewhere 

“The problem must be boldly faced and the world 
informed that, whatever else it meant, the Balfoy, 
Declaration did not imply the gradually ousting of th 
Arabs from Palestine and the setting-up of a Jewish 
State irrespective of the wishes of the Arab community 
How to create a Palestinian State in which both Arab 
and Jew will be Palestinians first is the task befom 
Great Britain.” a 

My friend admitted the extraordinary difficulty 9 
the task, but he adhered to his belief that there Was q 
way out on the lines he had indicated, 


THE ANSWER 


By ROBERT BERNAYS, M.P. 


ITHIN a week I have had two political experiences 
that have provoked disquieting thoughts about the 
future of Democracy in Great Britain. 

The first was the Fascist meeting at the Albert Hall 
last Sunday night. There is no doubt that the Rother- 
mere Press has done its work well. Sir Oswald Mosley 
has become a figure of great public interest. The meeting 
was packed from floor to ceiling and there must have been 
twice as many outside who were unable to gain admission. 
I had to pay 7s. 6d. for my seat. The organizers of Mr. 
Lloyd George’s meetings at the height of his power never 
ventured to sell places at that figure. 

As an oratorical entertainment it was not worth it. 
Sir Oswald Mosley’s powers of speech are, of course, 
considerable. It was certainly a remarkable tour de force 
to hold that vast audience for an hour and thirty-five 


minutes. He did not use a note and he never once 
stumbled. For all that he is not in the front rank of 
orators. He has no real humour and little charm. His 


voice has a harsh metallic ring. One has only to recall 
what transports of enthusiasm Mr. Lloyd George, or even 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald at the roaring Labour meetings 
in the North that preceded the 1929 Election, would have 
worked up at such a meeting to realize how far short of 
these standards was Sir Oswald’s effort. 

I have heard Chancellor Hitler speak in the days before 
his triumph. Sir Oswald’s appeal did not come within 
hailing distance of that dynamic oratory. It seemed to me 
that he never touched at any point the lives of the youth 
he was addressing. The bulk of the black-shirted young 
men who were around him were obviously the products 
of the shop, the office, the bank and the “ black-coated ” 
unemployed. Sir Oswald’s presentation of his case was 
remote, austere, essentially ‘* governing-class.” Hitler 
could create the fervour of fanaticism among the lower- 
middle-class youth because they felt that he was one of 
Sir Oswald, for all his demagogic gloss, 


“ec 


themselves. 
retains the manner of Winchester and Sandhurst and the 
Conservative Party that was his first allegiance. 

Nor did he make up for the lack of the personal touch 
by the intellectual depth of his argument. There were 
obvious gaps both in his knowledge and in the chain of 
his reasoning. He ridiculed, for instance, the affection 
for foreign loans displayed by “ the son of Joseph Cham- 
berlain “—-apparently quite ignorant of the fact that 
there is an embargo on foreign loans. He turned to the 
problem of foreign goods. ‘* We must be self-contained,” 
he declared amidst a cataract of cheering, “‘ and we can 
do it,” Twenty minutes later he was remembering the 


need for raw materials and was advocating trade agre. 
ments to stimulate the export trade. It was indeed litt 
more than the programme of tariffs and trade bargains, 
much of which has already been carried out by the 
National Government. Sir Oswald has begun his can. 
paign with the handicap that at least half his programme 
has already been carried out. 

Not that his intellectual arguments really mattered, 
The audience was not really interested in them. What 
they wanted was the full-blooded gospel of Dictatorship 
maintained by violence and fed by appeals to hatred and 
prejudice. Any contemptuous or wounding reference to 
the leading politicians or the bankers was cheered and 
cheered again. Passages in his speech about the alleged 
‘sloppiness ” of Mr. MacDonald or the supineness of 
Mr. Baldwin or the sinister influences of the City of 
London sent the audience into a delirium of enthusiasm, 
It was clear, too, that the ceaseless propaganda of a 
section of the Press against the institutions of democracy 
had not missed its mark. Attacks on the House of Com- 
mons were greeted with enthusiastic jeering. 

It was in fact the type of audience that Lord Rother- 
mere has always been able to recruit in these post-War 
years for his successive stunt  parties—anti-Waste, 
United Empire and now British Fascist. It consisted 
of minor business men, returned exiles from Empire out- 
posts, disgruntled Conservative women and a good pro- 
portion of rather hard-faced beribboned ex-service men, 
What gave the meeting its importance was the young 
men. They had about them a fire and enthusiasm that 
were impressive. They might not understand the Fascist 
programme but clearly they saw in its something to which 
they could dedicate themselves and which, above all, 
would redeem life for them from its terrible tedium. 
They were bored, and here was a summons to adventure 
and to daring. British Fascism was, in fact, making the 
appeal that has struck a spark among the youth of Europe 
—the thrill of war without the dangers of war. 

These young men form the real menace to democracy. 
It was this mass of bored and unemployed youth thet 
was the bodyguard to Hitler. In Germany the slump 
struck middle-class youth a far crueller blow than it 
has done in England. They were not merely without 
jobs but, owing to their parents having lost their savings 
in the inflation, they were without the bourgeois standards 
of comfort. I remember seeing in 1932 groups of them 
—young men in blue shirts and once smart plus fours— 
playing in street bands or selling newspapers. Hitler 
has not given them employment but he has given them 
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nission. Many of these young men at the Albert 
il had no jobs, and what is even more important 
ihey had no purpose in life. The Government would 
: well to realize that its task is not merely to put back 
Gv . ity ° 
youth into employment but to give it an ideal as 













bl is a further danger which extends beyond 
he ranks of youth. Popular government is losing 
its appeal. That brings me to my second experience 
during the last week. I was in the audience at a 
National Government meeting the night before the 
wathering at the Albert Hall. It was a sad _ business. 
The candidate had not the glimmer of an idea of how 
to put a case AaCTOSS to an electorate. He was hesitant 
aad involved. There was not a streak of idealism in 
jis appeal. Question-time exposed his ignorance of 
ihe elements of his job. To one question he said that 
je was in favour of isolation and to another that he 
















yas a strong supporter of the League of Nations. His 
rsort to written questions did not help him. When 





heread them out he did not seem to understand them, 
ad over each of them followed a debate between 










HE Old Vic and Sadler’s Wells close their doors at 
the end of this week until the autumn. Both the 
theatres have had a most successful season, the first, 
since they have been worked together, which has covered 
mning expenses. The combination of The Old Vic 
and Sadler’s Wells was one of the most courageous ven- 
management, made 









tues of an always courageous 
possible, as Miss Baylis would say, by the imagination, 
enthusiasm and persistence of Sir Reginald Rowe, 
who has devoted himself to the project from the 
very beginning. On the first joint season there was a 
on the second still a loss, but a 15 per cent. 
now this, the third, season 








severe loss ; 
inerease on the takings ; 
has ended triumphant in solvency. 

The result is of great importance to the whole country, 
and I say advisedly the whole country, even though 
it present it has not been possible, for financial reasons, 
to take the productions into the provinces. This 
«an only happen when sufficient guarantees are forth- 
coming. Meanwhile there been a demonstration 
of what can be accomplished by a theatre, or two theatres 
together, with a very small endowment but a very 
large ideal—the ideal of giving Opera, Drama and 
Ballet to the people of London at prices within the 
reach of all classes, even of the new poor. The most 
expensive seats are 6s., and you can see and hear well 











has 











for 6d. 
It was in 1898 that opera was first presented at the 
Old Vic, and in 1914, 20 years ago, Miss Baylis ventured 
on Shakespeare plays. The organization has gone from 
‘trength to strength through many difficult and dangerous 
years, including those of the War, till now everyone 
ecognizes that in the Old Vie and Sadler’s Wells we have 
the only real and vital People’s Theatre that has yet 
been attained in modern England. The perpetual 
handicap of insufficient endowment has been met by 
the generous idealism of the actors themselves, who 
fave, great and small, over and over again played for 
salaries far lower than they could command elsewhere. 
The standard of production for all three, Opera, Drama, 
Ballet, has steadily gone up, and now it is not only the 
people of south and north London, but the West End 
Theatre lovers who come across the river, or up the 
Town, to see the performances, 
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himself and the chairman as to their meaning, which 
reminded me of nothing so much as the patter of a 
couple of cross-talk comedians. If the Albert Halli 
meeting with its flags and its uniforms was ballyhoo, 
the National Government meeting was sheer pantomime. 

British Fascism not yet formidable. After all, 
10,000 men and women in the Albert Hall, however 
enthusiastic, cannot create a Revolution. What is 
needed for that is 20,000 votes in each constituency. 
Will that ever happen? If it ever does it will be the 
fault of democracy. Popular Government must revolu- 
tionize its whole science of appeal. As Bonar Law 
said to Asquith in the War: “ In these days it is not 
enough to be active, you must seem active.” Democracy 
if it is to survive must strike a far more clearand vigorous 
note than it does now. It must have a real impetus 
and inspiration behind its Its first task 
ought to be to alter radically for the better the calibre 
of its candidates for Parliament. In a word, I should 
be less concerned about the attack on democracy if 
I was happier about the manner in which it was being 


IS 


message. 


defended. 







THE PEOPLE’S THEATRE 


By DAME EDITH LYTTELTON 


about these 
the fact 


into detail 
want to emphasize 

permanent Opera, 
The opportunity 


I have 
achievements ; 
that London now Shake- 
speare and Ballet thus 
given to young English composers, singers and dancers 
to be heard and As for Shakespeare, so great 
has been the public response that many actors of 
established reputation have volunteered to join the 
company for the sake of experience. This season it 
was Charles Laughton—already bombarded by offers 
from America and Great Britain and the Dominions— 
who proposed coming to the Old Vie for a very small 
salary, and with him his wife, Elsa Lanchester; also 
such prominent artists as Flora Robson, Athene Seyler 
and Ursula Jeans. The plays were produced by Mr. 
Tyrone Guthrie. Opinions differ as to the value of this 
or that production or impersonation, but the result has 
been stimulating, provocative and vital, and has given 
an opportunity to young unknown talent to display 
itself and so swell the ranks of those many players who 
have gained experience at the Old Vie and risen to fame. 

The developments in opera have been quite as striking. 
Not only have two operas by Rimsky Korsakoff been 
performed for the first time in London, but a_ first 
hearing given to works by British operatic composers, 
Arthur Benjamin, Lawrence Collingwood and Constant 
Lambert, besides a revival of Dame Ethel Smyth's 
The Bosun’s Mate in honour of her 75th birthday. A 
grant by the B.B.C. has made the improvement in 
led to well-known artists 
Greater developments are 


not space to 


I only 
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seen. 


standard feasible and has 
singing with the company. 
possible about which I will say no more now, but the 
hope is green that we shall see an amalgamation of various 
opera schemes in the future, housed perhaps by the 
Vic-Wells Theatres, a consummation which will add 
immeasurably to the prospects of a permanent English 
Opera Company. 

Then there is the Ballet. 
formed gradually, just as there has been a school of acting, 
and from small beginnings, as an adjunct to the Opera 
and Drama, there has now developed a distinct organiza- 
tion of English Ballet. This result is chiefly due to the 
devoted work of Ninette de Valois, the Principal of the 
There is still a great deal to be done; a troupe 


A school of ballet has been 


School. 
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of finished dancers is not created in a day, but already 
the Ballet nights at Sadler’s Wells and the Old Vic draw 
the public, and you will find it difficult to get a place at the 
last moment. The opportunity for British composers 
here is obvious: Dr. Vaughan Williams’ Job, and Mr. 
Geoffrey Toye’s Douane and The Haunted Ball Room are 
examples. The hope is that many of our young com- 
posers will plan and compose ballets now that the 
opportunity of performance offers. 


In congratulating the Vic-Wells Theatres on their 
great achievement one has to remind oneself that they 
are still crippled by their building debts. The Old Vic 
owes £4,500, and Sadler’s Wells £20,000. Surely with the 
record already created Londoners should wipe off these 
debts. There is one small and very pleasant way of 
helping; that is to go and see Granville Barker’s The 
Voysey Inheritance, which will be at Sadler’s Wells 
from May 3rd to May 23rd, an effort for which Sir Reginald 
Rowe is responsible. This play, which has not been 
seen for twenty years, will be produced under the direc- 
tion of the author and Mr. Harcourt Williams. 


=a 

I should like to finish with a personal impression abn 
the audiences in both theatres. It is wonderfyl eg 
The Vic, for instance, as I did the other night, packs 
to the very ceiling for Macbeth—not a seat vacant in the 
whole place—and to realize the concentration of every 
mind present; intent, fused with the actors, Moving 
with the poetry. And the interest was not due ‘ 
pageantry of scene or dress, for this Macbeth is stage 
upon one set of a neutral colour and the clothes gy 
archaic. The audience knows its Shakespeare, has lived 
in his “ mild and magnificent ” thought, and learel 
his great language. I think often, when I am takin 
part in this welcome to the plays, of those lines of Thonas 
Hardy to Shakespeare after 300 years : 


“* So,—like a strange bright bird we sometimes find 
To mingle with the barn door brood awhile 
Then vanish from their homely domicile— 
Into man’s poesy, we wot not whence, 
Flew thy strange mind, 
Lodged there—a radiant guest, and sped for ever thence,” 


It expresses for me something of the supernatural poy 
and grace of the man who ean hold the most sophisticatej 
and the most simple audiences spellbound. 


THE PANEL SYSTEM: ITS VIRTUES AND DEFECTS 


By HARRY ROBERTS 


ANEL doctoring is the system under which nearly 
every working man and woman in the country— 
totalling some fifteen millions—receives medical atten- 
tion. It has now been in operation for a couple of 
decades, and sufficient experience of its detailed working 
is available to justify some general comments. I happen 
to be in a position to give a first-hand opinion on the 
good and bad points of panel doctoring as it has hitherto 
manifested itself in practice. For several years before 
the passing of the Health Insurance Act, I conducted a 
very large practice in one of the poorest districts of East 
London. Since the passing of that Act, I have been respon- 
sible in the same district for a very large panel practice, 
attending much the same families as I did before 1912. 

What was the situation in this typical slum area before 
Mr. Lloyd George’s revolution? From the point of view 
of the average sick person, it is hard to say anything 
good about it. In the first place, not many doctors in 
the poorer districts of our cities were there for their 
spiritual or intellectual health. For the most part, 
they were there because people who could afford to 
pick and choose among doctors had declined to choose 
them. The average skill and treatment closely corre- 
spoaded withthe size of the trivial fees obtainable. There 
are plenty of doctors who automatically give to every 
patient who consults them the best service they can, 
whether they are going to be paid a shilling or a couple 
of guineas ; but very few of these men found their way 
to the East End. Nor was the position of the more con- 
scientious and sensitive doctor easy, faced as he was with 
the recurrent painful embarrassment of taking even a 
shilling or eighteenpence from someone to whom this 
sum represented a blanketless bed or a supperless day. 
One hesitated to say to the parent of a child with acute 
pneumonia, “‘ Pll call again this evening or tomorrow,” 
knowing well what the payment of even the smallest fee 
involved. 

The Insurance scheme undoubtedly represents a tre- 
mendous advance on the system, or lack of system, it 
replaced. It puts at the disposal of every man and 
wom: actually working for wages a gratuitous medical 
service at least as good as was available to the middle 
classes twenty-five years ago. An insured person, so 
long as he remains insured, can choose from the general 


practitioners in his neighbourhood the one in whom le 
has the most confidence ;' and, if he loses that confidence, 
he has the right to alter his selection. The Insurane 
Act makes no provision for the newer and more specialist 
forms of medical or surgical treatment. However, | 
personally, have never had the slightest difficulty in 
obtaining for a panel patient, without payment, whatever 
form of specialist treatment his case demanded, so far as 
that treatment is in the gift of members of my profession; 
but no thanks are due to the Insurance Act for this 
voluntary service. 

Unfortunately, the defects and limitations of the Pane 
System are nearly as marked as are its benefits. In the 
first place, medical provision is made for wage-earner 
only, their families being left as before to manage as best 
they can. In the second place, a wage-earner has but to 
fall into the ranks of the continuously unemployed to 
lose all claim to the services of the panel doctor who may 
have attended him for years. This may be right from th: 
point of view of commercial insurance, but it is ridiculous 
in a system purporting to provide the poorer three-fourths 
of our people with an adequate medical service for which 
they cannot themselves pay. Yet, madly enough, a work: 
ing man or woman loses all claim to this service at the 
very time when he or she most needs it, and is least able 
to purchase it in the commercial market. Every week |, 
in common with almost every other panel doctor in the 
country, am compelled regretfully to tell men and womet 
who have been under my care for months or years— 
people between whom and myself has grown up a 
intimate relation of mutual trust and understanding- 
that I am no longer allowed to attend to their ailments 
or to prescribe ameliorative measures. Until every 
member of an insured person’s family is entitled to the 
ministrations of the chosen “ family doctor,” and is % 
entitled for the whole of his life, we cannot look upon the 
Insurance scheme as other than a leaky piece of medic 
makeshift ; its effectiveness as a constructive plan fo 
conserving the national health is almost nil. 

There is yet another element that materially detracts 
from the real efficiency of the Panel medical service. By 
long tradition in this country, it has come to be generally 
accepted that the prime duty and responsibility of evety 
doctor is to his patient. An elaborate code of conduct 
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pased on this is one of the proudest heritages of the 
medical profession. But for a Panel doctor to act on 
this code is officially regarded as an act of mutiny. If he 
insists on doing SO, he renders himself liable to be mulcted 
in heavy penalties. The Insurance practitioner is 
instructed to look upon his patient with suspicion and 
mistrust ; to receive his statements with unsleeping 
scepticism ; and generally to play the detective. It is no 
exaggeration to say that a Panel doctor, so far as his 
material interests and the approval of his official 
employers are concerned, can far more safely and profit- 
ably give small thought to his patients’ health and illness 
than disregard the economic interests of those great 
commercial organizations—the Approved Societies. A 
charge of “excessive certification”? or “ excessive 
preseribing * may involve a doctor in a money fine of a 
hundred pounds or more; but there are no penalties 
attached to under-certification, to under-prescribing, or 
to under-attention generally. Can we wonder if a callous 
cynicism is beginning to develop in the minds of some of 
the doctors engaged in industrial medical practice ? 

Most of these defects could be very easily remedied ; 
hut it seems to be no one’s business to remedy them. 
The Panel system had an unfortunate start. The good- 
will of the doctors was not obtained, and they submitted 






























HROUGHOUT the many heated discussions which 

have been going on around the subjects of Scottish 
Renascence, and cultural revival, it is remarkable that 
the topic of the position and future of the national church 
occurs so seldom and is apparently accorded so little 
importance. This may be, of course, because, as oppo- 
nents of the self-government movement are prone to 
point out, a certain number of its more prominent leaders 
are members of the Roman Catholic Church or of the 
Episcopal Church in Scotland. Nevertheless, the Church 
of Scotland has established such a deep-seated hold on 
the mind of the community for so long and for reasons 
historical and economic as well as spiritual (even in those 
quarters where its life does not seem to be virile and 
significant), that no great cultural or political movement 
can afford to ignore its reactions. 

Conscious though it is of this strength of loyalty, the 
Church of Scotland is not markedly alive to new develop- 
ments of outlook among the younger generation and is 
apt to be negative rather than constructive in its attitude. 
There has been a considerable broadening of outlook in 
the matter of the drama ; ministers and church organiza- 
tions have been active in the support of the amateur- 
dramatic revival which has swept Scotland. But practi- 
cally nothing whatsoever has been done to make drama 
ahandmaid to the work of the Church. The old tradition 
dies hard, and one supposes that in many outlying rural 
districts there will be some sore hearts already over the 
condoning of external theatricals even to the present 
extent. The same is the case with choral music. There 
have been many good church choirs taking part in the 
healthy activities of the competitive festivals, but little 
sign of any active association with the best musical minds 
for the progressive improvement of praise in the churches. 
In the sphere of stained glass and architecture alone can 
there be seen evidence of the Church’s backing being 
given to vital Scots creative art. 

It will be said at once, of course, that the Scot is 
essentially practical-minded ; that the Church is busy- 









































NEW TRENDS IN THE SCOTTISH CHURCH 


By DAVID CLEGHORN THOMSON 


to the numerous regulations and conditions imposed on 
them under financial duress. Had Mr. Lloyd George 
sought the co-operation of the British Medical Association 
with half the zeal with which he courted the great 
Industrial Insurance Companies, our national medical 
service today would have been a very different and a very 
much more satisfactory thing than it is. The medical 
organizations, faced with the danger of growing official 
despotism, have, not unnaturally, taken more and more 
the form of self-protective trade unions; the Approved 
Societies are primarily commercial corporations concerned 
almost wholly with the replenishment and enlargement of 
their funds; the Insurance Committees are almost 
entirely sub-committees of the Approved Societies ; and 
Whitehall is Whitehall. The insured person himself, 
though vocal enough in his own environment, is easily 
out-talked in the Council Chamber by those who speak a 
jargon and in a dialect he does not understand. He is, 
moreover, usually unlettered, and is thus debarred from 
the publicity which the printed word puts at the disposal 
of his “ betters.” The disinterested outside public is 
not well acquainted with the facts. If it will make itself 
better acquainted, it will find itself faced with a task 
urgently demanding accomplishment ; yet one, given the 
will, capable of easy and rapid execution. 





ing herself with the more urgent needs of the hour. She 
is dealing with the problem of experimenting with “ staff 
churches ” in congested industrial areas, pressing ahead 
with the “ Church Extension” campaign so as to deal 
adequately with the scattering and expanding of popu- 
lation in the new housing schemes. Time enough, it is 
argued, for the Church to revitalize its contacts with 
national art when there are enough churches to serve the 
new districts, when home and foreign missions are more 
adequately supplied with funds. But is this the true and 
fundamental reason for the delay ?_ Is there not, in the 
background, lurking and never declaring itself openly, a 
mistrust of any new developments in co-operation with 
the arts, a fear that such an alliance will lead the Church 
away from its characteristic simplicity and austerity ? 
Do not the same people who plead for better music urge 
the introduction of sung responses, canticles and so forth ? 
Does it all point to the Anglicizing or even Romanizing 
of the Auld Kirk and its worship ? 

If one were to judge from the record of the Press alone one 
might think that the only real religious activities north of 
the Tweed in recent years have been anti-Catholic demon- 
strations within the Scottish Church. The last year alone 
has seen a considerable spread in the activities of such 
bodies as the Scottish Protestant League. Pages have 
been devoted in the correspondence columns of the 
National Press to controversy regarding the Catholic 
marriage laws and their alleged challenge to the law of 
the land. The Scottish Reformation Society — still 
flourishes, and a new body has recently been set up to 
maintain undying vigilance in case the new proposals 
for Reunion with Anglicanism develop into a menace 
to the Scottish religious heritage. 

All this negative propaganda may have spread the 
impression that the most alive as well as the most numer. 
ous section of the national Church is resolutely opposed 
to any further approximation to Catholicization of the 
Churches’ practice or principle. He would be a bold man 
who would attempt to suggest that the majority of 
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Scottish Presbyterians are anything but negative in their 
attitude in this matter. The reasons behind much of the 
working-class support for the S8.P.L. are economic and 
racial, rather than religious; but the great mass of 
Church members or adherents are still dominated by a 
sense of suspicion, based on a fear which has its uncon- 
scious basis in historical incidents of long ago. This fear 
makes them either apathetic or opposed to the new move- 
ment for beautifying the Churches and their worship, 
which is steadily growing, more particularly among the 
Youth of Scotland today. 

At the Union of the Churches, the hopes of the com- 
paratively small band of supporters of ‘‘ the Catholic 
approach” must have been disappointed, if they had 
anticipated any wide extension of their numbers. The 
United Free Church element went almost entirely to 
reinforce their enemies. Nevertheless the work of 
men such as John Macleod of Govan, Dr. Cooper, and 
Dr. Wotherspoon is bearing fruit rapidly today, and 
there are at any rate some who would predict that 
this cause will become more and more dear to the hearts 
of the Youth of the Church. The movement has active 
adherents among the younger ministers—notably the 
Rev. G. F. Macleod of Govan, and, what is perhaps 
even more significant, among the students at the 
divinity halls. On its behalf it is claimed that this is 
no modern innovation, but a return to the practices 
of John Knox’s time. There are comparatively few 
Presbyterian churches at the moment who have sung 
responses, prayers at a reading desk, and observation 
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of the Christian Year and its festivals; but ah Ove 
the country there are signs of a gradual change—hen 
a congregation singing the Lord’s prayer, and there 
another having the offertory carried in procession ty 
the minister at the communion table. Most of the hew 
churches being built make the changes easier, Jy all 
of them kneeling is being made physically possible! 

All these points may seem terribly trivial to an 
outsider used to the practice of an Episcopal Chureh 
But in Scotland they are intensely significant, Here 
is the coming battleground. The next generation of 
the Presbyterian ministry will be less concerned with 
the cry of No Popery and more concerned with restoring 
to the worship of their churches much of the beauty 
which was over-hastily jettisoned in a period of political 
panic. If the elder fathers and brethren of the Assembly 
set their faces against this growing demand, they vil 
alienate a great potential congregation; and they 
will have to devise some alternative Vitalizing force, 
in order to hold the youth of post-War Scotland, Np 
one who has attended the services, for instance, of 
Govan Old Parish Church during Easter week (where 
they have worshipped in the spirit of “ the Catholic 
Approach ” for forty years) can deny the vitality and 
sincerity of the religious life there; and many ar 
visiting the church to gain inspiration. It may be that 
Govan will prove the centre for a new movement to provide 
a spiritual basis for the Scottish Movement, and to 
revitalize the Church with a spirit recaptured from its 
youth. 


A PARIS “CLEARING-HOUSE ” 


By RYES 


HE partial truism that if one waits long enough one 
will mect all the world at the Café de la Paix is 
almost paralleled by the fact that of the hundreds of 
impecunious students and jou. alists who have lived in 
Paris at any time during the past thirty-five years, a 
fair percentage has ultimately found its way into the 
classrooms of an old-established school of languages. 

Over thirty years ago it was the writer’s happy chance 
to spend a few months in this self-same academy, which 
was at that time a sort of last resource for professional 
men who were down on their heels ; or for the aspiring 
young student who, determined to get hold of a foreign 
tongue at any price, seized this method of “ learning and 
earning” at the same time. The earnings in the first 
years of the nineteen-hundreds amounted to precious 
little, and the learnings perhaps to even less. 

Some of us taught for fifty hours a week, and none of 
us ever knew when we were free between 8 a.m. and 
9 p.m. until we got the class lists of our students each 
morning. There was a reason in this. Not a few 
renegades, despite the pains and penalties set out in the 
ofiicial contract, broke away from the school for more 
profitable teaching on their own account—an obvious 
impossibility when one was tied up from morning till 
night. 

There were men and women in the school who had 
been teaching English for years from the official text- 
books (with their rigid insistence upon the use of this 
word in that place) who came to ejaculate their native 
tongue with the automatic precision of a sausage chopper. 
Whatever leanings to profanity they may have had 
before joining the staff, small wonder that they developed 
apace in the course of their professional ministrations ! 

In my time we numbered some sixty teachers in all, 
English and Germans predominating. We were more or 
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less a clearing-house, for once having learned the system 
the majority—and especially the ‘ dangerous ” ones— 
were drafted to branch schools throughout the Continent. 
Among us were ex-doctors and lawyers, journalists and 
schoolmasters, and—be it confessed—a carpenter. This 
enterprising young man hailed from Lancashire, and 
before he was put “‘ on duty ” he was obliged to forswear 
the rhyming of push with rush and pull with mull. If 
remember aright he lasted some three weeks, and prob- 
ably was sent to some remote corner in Andalusia 
where his dialect would arouse no hostile criticism. 

Surprising in those days how “ tout Paris ” flocked 
to our establishment. I kept a note of some of the pupils’ 
names, and was surprised when I looked it up recently to 
remark how many subsequent arrivés I had taught. We 
also—that is, those of us whose garb would pass muster 
—were sent out to private residences, and in one day I 
have tutored President Loubet’s son in the morning, and 
coached the Minister for Foreign Affairs in the afternoon 
in preparation for his visit to America. Very interesting; 
but for my part I preferred an evening lesson in the 
commercial district of the rue St. George, in a ram- 
shackle atelier above a furniture warehouse. This 
student, who paid the equivalent of twelve shillings for 
his hour, behaved with wonderful bonhomie—he intro- 
duced me to his mistresses on different occasions, spoke 
voluble French (dead against the rules) for more than 
half the time, insisted upon my supping and drinking 
with him, and packed me off with my pocket stuffed 
with cigars, and in no condition to report to headquarters 
as to progress made ! 

A pupil I remember perfectly well was the late General 
Joffre, at that time a General of Brigade, with a modest 
establishment in the Champs Elysées. Here one day, 
running his finger over Germany’s north-east frontiers, 
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he remarked to me, i That's where the fate of Europe 
yill be settled—the Russians will come right through.” 
His prophecy, though belated, may yet prove correct. 

A common meeting place for the staff of the school 
was a café close at hand in the rue des Petits Champs. 
Here when you ordered a whisky you were handed 
the bottle, and for the equivalent of fourpence could 
help yourself ! I am glad to say the privilege was 
gidom abused. In this café the more recent “ rejects ” 
fom the school used to foregather to sponge upon 
the less impecunious of us. Most days we passed the 
hat for one or another of them. A particularly hard- 
baked young flaneur, who would “bust” a fiver in 
drinks when he had been lucky at Longchamp or Auteuil 
and beg the loan of a few francs the next day, is at the 
present time a shining light on the staff of a London 
paper, as sober a man as ever penned a leader. Many 
of our present-day writers must have patronized this 
café scores of times. I doubt if any other spot could 
provide so much “copy” for a naturalistic writer. 

I have the stuff in my mind for a dozen romances 
and tragedies based upon actual personal observations 
of the motley clientéle who surged around the zinc 
from daybreak till long past midnight. 

0 happy days when at a boite next door one could 
lunch for one france twenty with half a bottle of wine 
thrown in, and for one franc fifty you could dine with 
awhole bottle of either red or white! And for the same 
price a fiacre would take you anywhere in Paris inside 
the fortifications. 

Within a stone’s throw of the Opéra there were 
numerous little hotels where quite decently furnished 
bedrooms were to be had for eight shillings a week. 
The current price is a trifle more than that sum per 
day. 

Life in the gay city for us student-teachers was on the 
whole a hard one, monotonous, and for the most part 
precarious in the extreme. The Boer war had embittered 
the French against England, and we were subjected to 
frequent insults either open or implied. For a sensitive 
young man, the first time abroad, the situation offered 
scope for the quick development of every mental faculty. 
It was just the sort of experience which, following close 
upon the dreamings of late adolescence, focused the 
realities of maturity sharply in the growing consciousness. 
Invaluable experiences, but rather dearly bought. 

Still, on the whole, it might be an excellent thing for 
the rising generation of teachers and authors if, after 
finishing their professional training, they were thrust 
neck and crop upon the world of men and made to fend 
for themselves for a time. It is certain that they would 
return to the home country with their outlook upon life 
enormously widened, and with an understanding and 
sympathy which would have a favourable reaction both 
upon their teaching and writing. 


A Hundred Years Ago 
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Tae Press IN FRANCE is public opinion. How is it treated ? 
Let us show you. The T’ribune has been put down by force of arms, 
though the T'ribune is legally established, according to the precise 
wording of the laws passed even by the Juste Milieu to punish and 
to persecute the press. In order to put it down, tho bureaus of the 
Tribune have been entered by an armed force, closed by an armed 
force, and kept from the proprietors by an armed force. The 
editors are sent to gaol. The registers are seized by the Government. 
The names of all the subscribers are impounded, in order that in 
every department, as well as at Paris, where they live, they may be 
persecuted. The correspondence of this journal has been seized ; 
and all those individuals who, when the armed force arrived at the 
bureaus of the T'ribune, happened to be there merely enjoying the 
hews of the day, were taken off to prison, and ever since then have 
there been shut up. 


WANDERVOGEL ADE! 


[VON EINEM DEUTSCHEN KORRESPONDENTEN] 


Dp” Wandervogel wiire in diesen Tagen 35 Jahre alt 

geworden, wenn er nicht im Dritten Reich auf- 
gelést und seine Mitglieder gleichgeschaltet worden 
waren. Mit seinem mehr oder minder unfreiwilligem 
Ende schliesst ein Stiick deutscher Jugendbewegung ab, 
die Tausenden von Menschen eine lange Zeit Sinn und 
Inhalt ihres Lebens gab. 

Als im Friihjahr 1899 der junge Student Karl Fischer 
mit cinigen Schilern des Steglitzer Gymnasiums in Berlin 
zu wandern begann, ahnte keiner von ihnen, dass diese 
Wanderbewegung einmal Zehntausende umfassen werde. 
Aber diese Bewegung ** Los von Schule und Elternhaus 
hin zur Natur” wurde ein miichtiger Strom, der sich in 
den fiinfzehn Jahren der Vorkriegszeit in zahlreiche 
Aeste gabelte. Da‘ gab es Alt-Wandervogel, Jung- 
Wandervogel, Gross-Wandervogel, Freischaren, Frei- 
studenten und andere mehr. Alle diese Gruppen, die cin 
durchaus starkes Eigenleben hatten, einten sich am 
Jahrestag der Vélkerschlacht zu Leipzig (Oktober 1913) 
auf dem Berge Hoher Meissner bei Kassel zur “ Freideut- 
schen Jugend,” an deren Spitze Persénlichkeiten wie 
der Verleger Diederichs und die Paedagogen Messer, 
Natorp, Wyneken standen. Die beriihmt gewordene 
Parole vom Hohen Meissner lautete : ‘‘ Die Freideutsche 
Jugend will aus innecrer Verantwortung, aus freier 
Selbstbestimmung und mit innerer Wahrhaftigkeit ihr 
Leben gestalten. Fiir diese Ziele tritt sie unter allen 
Umstianden geschlossen ein.” 

Neun Monate spiiter musste sie allerdings fir andere 
Ziele geschlossen eintreten und die sinnlos geopferten 
Jugendregimenter bei Langemarck bestanden aus den 
Biinden des Wandervogels. Was dann Ostern 1919 in 
Jena zusammentrat, um der ‘* freideutschen ” 
Jugend die ‘“ entschiedene” zu bilden, war nur ein 
trauriger Rest jener ehemaligen Bliite der Nation und nur 


aus 


etwas vermehrt durch einige unterernihrte Kriegs- 
jahrgiinge. In der Folgezeit entwickelten sich heftige 


Kimpfe um Inhalt und Sinn des Wandervogels, bei 
denen auf der einen Seite der Arzt Knut Ahlborn, der 
Philosoph Hans Blither und der Graf Hermann Keyser- 
ling, auf der anderen Seite die Sozialisten Karl Bittel, 
Alfred Kurella und Karl August Wittfogel standen. Nach 
der Tagung von Hofgeismar 1926 war die Spaltung in 
Nationalisten und Kommunisten vollzogen und Hans 
Bliiher konnte seine * Geschichte des Wandervogel” mit 
Recht “ Aufstieg und Verfall ” nennen. 

Die im  Grossdeutschen Bund  zusammengefasste 
Biindische Jugend, zu der 1930 noch die Pfadfinder- 
Biinde kamen, nannte sich Deutsche Freischar, die 
1933 dem Jugendfiihrer des Deutschen Reiches, Herrn 
Baldur von Schirach unterstellt und damit aufgelést 
wurde, 

Der Wandervogel hatte cine starke lebensreformerische 
Tradition. Die Fahrten waren streng alkohol-, nikotin- 
und meist auch fleischfrei. Man tibernachtete in 
Scheunen oder Zelten. Erst spiiter liebte die Jugend die 
Bequemlichkeit der Jugendherbergen, die von 17 (im 
Jahre 1911) auf 2,124 (im Jahre 1932) anwuchsen. 
Heute diirfen diese Jugendherbergen nur von solchen 
Jugendlichen betreten werden, die das dort befindliche 
Hitlerbild mit dem Hitlergruss begriissen. 

Vor einigen Tagen hat sich der im Jahre 1911 gegriindete 
deutsche Pfadfinderbund selbst aufgelést. Der Wander- 
vogel hatte das nicht mehr nétig, weil bei ihm nichts mehr 
vorhandzz war... Ade Wandervogel! — 
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The Theatre 


Miss Ruth Draper. At the Haymarket Theatre 
ANOTHER performance of Miss Draper’s serves to confirm a 
fear one had already held, that the first occasion on which 
one sees and hears her (to say ‘ sees’ alone would be to do 
her an injustice) is the most enjoyable. Technically, she is 
as accomplished as ever; and there is no one living who 
could attempt what she does with a tenth of her success. 
The objection is not to her methods, but to the way in 
which she limits them. Her satire, however cleverly it is 
executed, is not infrequently a shade obvious in conception ; 
less astute wits than Miss Draper’s have tilted successfully 
at the depressing types of humanity which are her targets. 
There is considerable variety in those types, but the same 
tone of detached acidity nearly always informs her treat- 
ment of them. When she abandons satire, her portraits 
become edged with the gilt of pathos. She does not attempt 
tragedy. And in not attempting it she abstains, in my 
opinion, from the only form .in. which her talents could 
survive unlimited repetition. It is only fair to add that 
this is a view perhaps confined to the present writer. From 
the reminiscences that one overheard mingled with the 
applause at familiar evocations on Monday night, one knows 
that it is not the general opinion. 

DEREK VERSCHOYLE. 


** The Dark Horizon.” At Daly’s 


Tus play observes the Three Unities in an age which had 
forgotten them. Its action, which occupies hardly more of 
the characters’ time than of ours, takes place in ‘a large 
Kensington house converted into flats,” and ends only when 
the large Kensington house has been converted into ruins 
by the bombers of that accommodating poltergeist, a Certain 
Power. We are shown, in fact, the cross section of an ant- 
heap which is about to be obliterated and does not know it. 

The first ten scenes invite us to consider the ways of these 
ants (though not because they are wise). In the basement 
the house-keeper and her husband represent the Lower 
Classes: for this must not be the tragedy of Kensington 
alone. On the ground floor there is a doctor who, from his 
umpire’s (or kennel-man’s) coat as well as from his conversa- 
tion we know to be engaged on research-work of the first 
importance ; indeed, we have hardly met him when the success 
of his final tests suddenly pedestals him as the saviour of 
womankind (the technique of salvation is not specified). 
Further upstairs there is a War-widow with two children. 
The daughter, like her mother, loves the doctor ; the son is 
a potential pacifist from Oxford. In the course of the play 
romance comes to the daughter ; her mother has to make do 
with renunciation. 

On the top floor live a young architect who has ideals and 
his wife who is going to have a baby ; their only other topic 
of conversation is a farcical sister-in-law. Immediately 
below them the atmosphere is less rarefied ; we are in what 
might be called the melodramosphere. A journalist loves 
his brother's fiancée, and his brother, back from two years of 
Darkest Africa in the second act, declines to conform to 
tropical tradition and pass the situation off with a twisted 
smile. 

These, then, are our ants, and such is the emotional structure 
of their microcosm. Their country is at peace; but a war- 
scare in the papers gives each a cue for contemplating, 
academically, the contingencies of war, and forewarns the 
audience, skilfully if rather obviously, of the doom which 
will bring down the third act curtain. For in the shadow 
of death the play comes suddenly to life. The wireless 
abandons fox-trots for official forebodings. The League of 
Nations, to nobody's surprise, is powerless in the face of 
crisis, and the reassuring announcement that ‘ England will 
not be in it” heralds the drone of bombers, for a Certain 
Power has decided that she will. In a rain of gas, explosives, 
and bacteria Kensington is not spared. The last scene 
conveys with extraordinary effect the horrors of an unsafe 
asylum in the basement. The ants are annihilated. 
The trouble is that they never really existed. 


By Lesley Storm. 


Of Miss 


STAGE AND SCREEN 


See 


Storm’s eleven scenes, one (the last) is admirable Gran 
Guignol ;_ two (the brothers’ rivalry) would make a strong 
second act for domestic drama. The rest are neither here 
nor there. The characters fill places in a pattern ; their 
only claim on our curiosity is our foreknowledge that the 
pattern is to be dissolved in chaos.. Some of them—notably 
the journalist—are worse than insubstantial. But journalists 
occupy a position in the drama of today analogous to tha 
held by Chinese in the melodrama of yesterday ; they. always 
come in useful, and nobody cares whether they are true ty 
life. The language which these characters speak is the 
language of the Lending Library ;_ the dialogue is a tissy 
of false emphasis, for the novelist in Miss Storm is not 
acclimatized to her new medium. 

The acting is uneven. Miss Marda Vanne’s talent makes 
the mother’s ostentatiously unobtrusive heroics acceptable 
as well as effective. Miss Ann Todd brings great competence 
as well as great beauty to her performance as the girl who 
changed her mind. As her discarded fiancé, Mr. Leste 
Matthews vents a sahib’s saeva indignatio with telling force, 
and Mr. Ernest Jay is dryly dependable in the basement, 

PETER FLEmnc, 


The Cinema 


« Autumn Crocus.” At the Rialto 

Miss Dopre Smirx’s play had a long run, and this talkie 
version, directed by Basil Dean, is a capable piece of work, 
Mr. Dean shows us the Tyrolean scenery which the play had 
to ‘assume, and the photography is often excellent. But this 
power of the camera to escape from the four walls of the 
theatre is not an unmixed advantage. If, for instance, The 
Cherry Orchard were filmed, should we gain anything from 
seeing the orchard instead of only hearing about it? Its 
symbolic appeal, I think, would almost certainly suffer, for 
it would no longer exist wholly within the imaginative structure 
of the play. Instead of approaching the orchard through the 
minds of the characters, we should have to set against their 
feelings our own independent impressions. 

So, in Autumn Crocus, although the open-air views are 
attractive in themselves, they are disturbing to the fragile 
atmosphere of the story. Jenny Gray, the shy schoolmistress 
from Manchester, falls in love with the handsome young inn- 
keeper; and suddenly it seems that this mountain holiday will 
give her the romance her starved life needs. But the inn- 
keeper, to his own regret, has a wife. Eventually Jenny 
returns to Manchester. It is a slight story, sentimentally 
treated, with light relief provided by sketches of various 
other visitors to the inn. Some of these are ably done, yielding 
amusing moments. But these personal situations are much less 
real than the surrounding landscape. Whenever the camera 
leaves the mountains it moves too obviously into a region 
of studio conventions. However, these criticisms are perhaps 
too rigorous to apply to a film which succeeds very well in its 
main object of presenting a popular brand of sentimental 
romance in a picturesque setting. 


“It Happened One Night.” At the Tivoli 
Tuere is fine material in this tale of a runaway heiress 
(Claudette Colbert) who travels half across America by motot- 
coach. She is escorted by an enterprising journalist (Clark 
Gable) who promises to get her unrecognized to New York 
in return for the exclusive rights in her story. The scenes of 
wayside halts and motor camps have a pleasant freshness; 
we are shown an aspect of American life oddly neglected by 
film producers hitherto. But I should have liked more adven- 
tures and less back-chat. When it is quite certain that a young 
couple are about to fall in love, their quarrels soon become 
tedious. The journalist is one of those up-to-date heroes who 
captivate a girl by mixing verbal rudeness with practical fore- 
thought. The part suits Clark Gable, but I have seen 
Claudette Colbert better cast. She has too much character t0 
suggest a helpless heiress who has never been allowed out 
alone before. However, most of the acting is excellent, and 
Frank Capra’s direction is full of effective touches. 
CHARLES Davy. 
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—— 
Art 


The Whistler Exhibition 

, jg rather difficult for the visitor who goes to the Whistler 
prhibition at the Victoria and Albert Museum to fix his 
attention on any one of the quantities of rather slight pastels 

female figures, so religiously over-framed in what 

of draped ate rg é 
is still known as the ‘ Whistler” style of moulding. I 
once saw an etching framed and mounted by Whistler himself, 
st Sotheby's, and it was in perfect taste; surely in this 
dow the water-colours at least might have been spared 
the proximity of so much gold. ‘ 

But 1 did stop and read with intense interest the letter 
jewrote at fourteen about his own portrait which had just been 

inted by Sir James Boxall. It shows a genuine and 
yselfconscious interest in painting for its own sake; the 
young Whistler addresses to his father words which few 
joys of fourteen would use about any picture, and fewer still 
jboit a portrait of themselves: for they are what in the 
common Whistler legend is the least likely thing for 
Whistler's words to be—quite serious ; full of a sincere and 
simple boyish admiration, as is natural at that age, for 
the eminent Sir James Boxall whom he compares favourably 
vith Gainsborough, but entirely without affectation, cleverness, 
ot preoccupation with himself as sitter. 

(uriously enough, his comparison of Boxall’s beautiful 
transparent use of paint in the background of the portrait 
add in the clothes to Gainsborough’s work is extremely 
apt; and it is also curious to see Whistler at that age showing 
sich intelligent interest in the technique as opposed to the 
dramatic appeal of the art which he had then no reason to 
suppose he was going to make his life’s work. Or had he ? 
That is a point for a biographer, and the reader cannot do 
better than refer to the life, recently published, by Mr. 
James Laver, for an understanding of this artist, so un- 
forgettable as a character, so easily underrated as a painter. 
Ifthe Miss Alexander at the Tate, which everyone will be 
locking to see now that it is so beautifully re-hung, could 
be exhibited without glass for a few months this summer 
when there is less smoke in the air, I believe many artists 
vho now turn away, repelled by the low tones, the too- 
familiar pose, the general reminiscence of a flat process- 
reproduction, would linger, fascinated by the beauty of the 
pigment. 

Have we any right to treat Whistler as an English artist ? 
Who shall say ? I have met at least one French student 
who, contrary to the usual practice, has been recommended 
bya famous French painter to come and study art in London, 
Nationality certainly affected art in the past; it certainly 
iffects it a little at present, but how little! How much 
easier for a sensitive and touchy painter to judge work 
which he does not associate with a fellow student’s personality, 
with the notions of some particular set, social, intellectual, 
or even political. 

There must be some things which are above human pettiness, 
Pictures are one of those things. People associate pictures 
too much with painters. Really, they have far less to do with 
each other than is usually supposed. There are things that 
ae transmitted intact, as flame, which are handed down un- 
affected by the hands they pass through, hands which do 
ho more than keep them burning. All pictures are sacred 
pictures, if they are pictures at all. Whistler felt this obscurely ; 
he felt somehow that everything he did was precious. It 
was a sort of mania, but he was right. The written word, 
the paper scored with marks, the wood exquisitely polished 
With varnishes, have a life <pirt from their creators. 


























































good,” 





Art will go on irrespective of whether it is ** bad ” or * 
modernist or traditional. Even in Oxford—for universities 
are more shy than their shyest undergraduate of beauty, which 
they attempt to hush up by the invention of aesthetic philo- 
sophies—even there, Mr. Albert Rutherston, discreetest and 
doughtiest of champions, now in charge of the Ruskin drawing 
whool, is preventing its extinction, as witness the recent 
exhibition of his students’ work in London ; and in Cambridge 
there is Mr. Roger Fry. Art was still just alive when Whistler 
tame to stimulate it in England again; it is very much 
alive, and most healthily kicking, at the present moment. 

W. W. Wixxwortu. 

















A Broadcasting Calendar 


FRIDAY, APRIL 27th 


14.30 Some Books I Like—Olirer Twist : S. P. B. Mais.. 1 
19.10 Ideas for the Kitchen Garden: E. R. Janes : N. 
19.30 What I Believe—3. Theosophy: H. S. L. Polak aa N. 
21.00 B.B.C. Concert of Contemporary Music—6. Stravinsky 
Programme, cond. Ansermet. Marra—comic opera, and 
Les Noces—a ballet aa oe as a L.R., &c. 
22.30 Short Story—Poison : by Sylvia Townsend-Warner, author 
of Lolly Willows, &c., &c. a ws Ae Se N. 
SATURDAY, APRIL 28th 
14.30 The Cup Final—Manchester City rv. Portsmouth. Com- 
munity Singing and Running Commentary ye a N. 
19.05 Time to Spare—the series by unemployed men and women N. 
19.30 In Town Tonight—rather a lucky dip, but worth the 
amble .. ac a a “i Ke ne “a N. 
19.30 Poems from A Shropshire Lad, set to music by Arthur 
Somervell, sung by Dale Smith : “te ae ee 
21.20 Waterfront and Open Sea: Captain David Bone .. oe N. 
21.35 Old Vic-Sadler’s Wells—end of season gala performance. 
Magic Flute, Act 1; Barber of Seville, ActIl.. me xe N. 
SUNDAY, APRIL 2gth 
9:50 Military Service from York Minster N. 


14.40 Queen Elizabeth’s Subjects—Christopher Marlowe: G. B. 
Harrison a aes ae ee a ce ric N. 

15.00 Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra., cond. Bruno Walter, from 
the Albert Hall. Haydn Symphony, Schubert, Mozart, 


Strauss, &c. .. a? a ers re 4 ‘“ N. 
17.30 Pillars of the English Church—Charles Gore: the Master 
of the Temple .. <a aa ne Se aa es N. 
19.30 Hymns by the Choir of the Cardiff Musical Society .. W.R. 
19.30 Fireside Talk—W hat the Church is doing for the Poor and 
Needy: “ Mr. Kirk ” and “* Mr. Walker”... <a << ‘ee 
20.00 Industrial Sunday Service from Birmingham Cathedral : 
Bishop of Lichfield .. - aa a3 saa oe MR. 
20.00 Service from Bristol Cathedral : Bishop of Malmesbury .. W.R. 
21.05 Sunday Orchestral Service: B.B.C. Orchestra, Ethel 
Bartlett and Rae Robertson (two pianos) .. oe aa alee 
; MONDAY, APRIL 30th 
10.45 The Boat Train—To buy Carpets in India: Florence 
Lorimer, formerly assistant to Sir Aurel Stein and later 
buyer for a London firm ws =e ae aa N. 
18.30 Schoolmastering in Central India: John S. Hoyland M.R. 
19.05 Economics in a Changing World: Stephen King-Hall N. 
19.30 The Treaty of Versailles and After—W hat was done—Dis- 
armament : Arnold J. Toynbee rae ne 4 <4 N. 
20.20 Fidelio (Beethoven), Act I, from Covent Garden N. 
21.55 Mind and Disease: by a Doctor .. N. 
22.20 The Fall of Kut and After: Lord Elton N. 
TUESDAY, MAY st 
os Round the Countryside—The Cuckoo: Eric Parker N. 


14. : 
19.20 Padstow Hobby Horse—relay of the May Day Cornish 
Custom with commentary by A. K. Hamilton Jenkin .. N. 
20.30 The Web of Thought and Action—4. The Economist 
~ shows his Hand: Discussion between Professor H. Levy 
and Graham Hutton, Assistant Editor of The Economist .. N. 


~ 
fe) 


21.00 Choir and Cloister—Lincoln, relayed from the Minster M.R 
21.12 The Week-end on the Road: Lord Ponsonby 
WEDNESDAY, MAY 2nd 
45 Thinking Aloud: A. G. Street ai N. 


Early English Composers: C. H. 
; .. All Regionals 


Chted . « « 


13.30 Organ Recital of 
Trevor .. a as 
18.50 Science in the Making : 


19.05 For Farmers Only: Joha Morgan N. 
19.30 The Work of a Probation Officer N. 
20.00 Welsh Coal—5. The Miner .. a a, s W.R. 
20.00 The Best of Scotland: J. J. Bell, author of Ice Macgreegor S.R. 
20.40 Northern Eloquence— 5. Speech on the abolition of the 

Corn Laws by Richard Cobden wa ae vie +. ROR 
21.20 Speech by H.R.H. Prince George on his return from 

South Africa .. a ed a aa N. 
22.00 Die Walkiire, Act Ill, from Covent Garden ERs 


THURSDAY, MAY 3rd 


10.45 The Week in Westminster : Captain H. Balfour, M.P. o- N. 
Ali the 


18.30 Birmingham Repertory Company in two plays: 
“Cobbler by Martin Shepherd, and Catherine Parr by Maurice 
Baring .. a aca ue “ a ae <<. See 
19.20 From Tolpuddle to T.U.C.—Dramatic Interlude No. 2: 
The Sheffield Outrages, by R. S. Lambert .. - ia N. 
20.00 Airways of Empire: Panorama in Sound representing the 
development of flying since the Middle Ages, by Lance 
Sieveking en ale a a: acs + ae N. 
20.00 In Praise of Scotland—I. Galloway and the South-West 
Corner .. y as <i a a as we Sokal 
21.00 Scottish National Players in three plays—Rory Aforesaid, 
The Grenadier,,and Tchehov’s Proposal, done into Scots by 
James Bridie is a “af a cs << eles 
21.15 Idioms of the North—Westmorland and Cumberiand. 
Folk-songs and a farmhouse entertainment as me oe) 


21.20 The Week Abroad 
Foundations of Music (6.30 N.) 
April 27th. Brahms’ Pianoforte Sonatas: Franz Osborn. 
April 30th, May 1st, 2nd, 3rd. Bach’s Art of Fugue: String Quartet 
led by Charles Woodhouse, and C. H. Trevor (organ). 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Migrant Farmers 

A tendency in farming, to which the Oxford University 
economists have for some time paid close attention, seems to 
be still increasing; or so several examples suggest. The 
West of Britain is the home and school of the family farmer ; 
and, on the whole, he is singularly successful—so successful 
that his ambition grows and he takes the place of the so-called 
capitalist farmer who has given up the vain struggle. A very 
ingenious analysis of the migration of such farmers from the 
flourishing West to the depressed East was written at the 
end of last year by an Oxford student, and published as a 
pamphlet: Go East for a Farm (Oxford University Press), 
The movement continues ; but it is crossed by another which 
Oxford should investigate. In my experience the mechanizers 
(sometimes groups of young men from the colleges) take up the 
tale. One group, at any rate, made a small profit in their first 
year; and that is a rare experience, Whether they will do 
as well as the family farmer is not yet proved—or disproved. 
Last year, helped by an incomparable season, they did yeoman 
work in ensuring a condition precedent to successful farming : 
they at least cleaned the land. 

* * * a 
A Question from Peebles 

A queer query in natural history comes from Peebles, on a 
subject that has been recently producing some discussion. 
In clearing away an old sparrows’ nest the gardener disclosed 
a well-conditioned toad which audibly protested against the 
disturbance. The nest was at the open expanded part of a 
pipe leading from the ground below. This pipe is about 
25 feet high and ascends vertically from under the soil in the 
crevice made by two walls at right-angles. How did the 
toad get there? One finds toads in the most astonishing 
places. I have found them, for example, in a cellar from 
which escape seemed impossible and entrance most difficult. 
They appear in town gardens wholly surrounded by tall 
brick walls. There are tree-frogs whose gymnastics are sur- 
prising enough. Why not pipe and wall-climbing toads ? 
Incidentally, it is a common rural superstition that both 
toads and frogs on occasion fall down in showers of rain ; 
and, indeed, the sudden appearance of great numbers of the 
young is often very difficult to explain. 

* * * * 
Winter Nests 

Old nests are greatly appreciated by a good many creatures 
for very different purposes. I once found a bat preparing to 
hibernate in one. In clearing out old blackbirds’ and thrushes’ 
nests the other day—in order that favourable nesting sites 
might not be reduced—TI found one full above the brim with the 
relics of a bees’ nest, probably a bumble’s and possibly belong- 
ing to Bombus Hortorum., Another was half full of ivy seeds, 
doubtless collected by mice. Animals hibernate in old nests 
and sometimes crawl there to die. At any rate, in one very 
old blackbird’s nest in Surrey was found the skeleton of a stoat. 
It is surprising that more birds do not follow the wren and 
themselves use the nests in winter time. 

* * * * 
Are Dowsers Dupes? 

During a discussion of the drought the other day—and 
recent rains have hardly bettered our case—an eminent 
physicist gave me an account of a trial to which he and 
another F.R.S. subjected a water dowser or diviner, who had 
complained that science would not test the diviner’s efficacy. 
In a series of tests, concerning both metal and water, the fork— 
in this case of metal, not hazel—completely failed. Now, of 
late I have met a number of ardent believers. The best 
architect and the best well-borer I know both make use of this 
detective agency, and are firm believers. Under their encour- 
agement I made personal trial and found that the hazel fork 
twisted on itself with such force that the skin of my thumbs 
was pulled violently enough to hurt. The trouble was that 
the twisting seemed to me to have no connexion with either 
water or metal. It depended on whether I raised the point of 
the stick from which the fork emerged up or down. If I did 
either the mechanical foree became too strong for my grip to 
resist. What I want to know from some scientific engineer is 
the nature of the strain set up by the peculiar grip of the fork. 


From Perth to Kent 

Some of the difficulties of bird protection are being exper, 
enced in a new sanctuary in the south of England, Te 
place was preserved largely for the sake of saving the nesting 
ground of the Kentish plover. The trouble is that the 
absence of one enemy may encourage the presence of another 
You may defend the sacred place from the egg-collecto: 
(who after all likes to encourage nesting) but lay it open 
to the rivalry of other birds: the gull may destroy the 
plover. There is a good deal of evidence from Scottish 
grouse moors to Kentish shingle beds that our gulls, even the 
little blackheaded gull, are becoming worse harpies than 
they were: the herring gulls quarter the moors for the egys 
of the grouse and lesser gulls destroy the little dark eggs ¢ 
the plover. As for the black backs, even the lesser, they 
destroy anything they can reach. The work of keeping 
a sanctuary is therefore not altogether easy or simple, 

* * * * 

Foster Children 

A habit in some egg-collectors (though not, of course 
the better naturalists among them) has been brought to 
my notice both from Scotland and the West of Britain, 
After taking a clutch of eggs they substitute the eggs of 
commoner bird, feeling perhaps, if one must be charitable, 
that the bird is thus saved some grief of mind. The practice, 
whatever its motive, is wholly bad and doubly cruel, The 
dispossessed bird is prevented from laying a second clutch, 
as she would; and the adopted young, unless they ar 
near cousins, are not sure to survive. Many species among 
the larger birds have peculiar feeding habits and the meat 
of one is the poison of another, Examples of this pernicious 
practice were discovered last year in districts as far apart 
as Perth and Radnor, in reference to the nests of both wading 
birds and hawks of the rarer sorts. 

* * * * 


British Bulbs 
The displays of British bulbs—at Spalding, Holbeach 
and several other centres—have, I think, delighted and 
perhaps surprised most observers; and it is pleasant to 
know that the popularity of our bulbs grows steadily. Very 
good work was done by the Empire Marketing Board, and 
thanks in part to their well-directed zeal before their decease, 
our horticulturists have themselves contributed a very 
considerable sum of money to the work of popularizing 
British bulb farms. The torch has been handed on (though it 
has not altogether changed hands) to the Ministry of 
Agriculture. The sight of the forcing houses (which multiply 
in Cornwall hardly less than in South Lincolnshire) is in itself 
evidence enough of the steady growth of the industry. The 
time is coming, has indeed almost come, when the Holbeach 
and Spalding neighbourhoods will be as well worth a pilgrimage 
as Haarlem itself, to which, incidentally (as I happened to see 
not long ago), the ex-Kaiser of Germany is a devoted visitor. 
It is not a long drive from Doorn; and the bulbs come 
before the hay which he makes with vigour—and a. special 
pitchfork—in his Dutch park at the due season, 
* * * * 
Protected Flowers 
A complete list of the flowers especially protected in 
the several counties has been made out by the Council for 
the Preservation of Rural England, One list is of great 
interest to the general public, and another to botanists in pat- 
ticular. The division in general is into a list of “* common ” and 
other” plants; the common list of Kent is typical and 
it may interest less learned countrymen to read in Latin a 
well as English : 
Anemone nemorosa 
Caltha palustris 
Viola Riviniana 
Lychnis dioica 
Lychnis Flos-cucult 


Wood Anemone 
Marsh Marigold 
Wood Violet 
Red Campion 
Ragged Robin 


Campanula rotundifolia Harebell 
Primula vulgaris Primrose 
Primula veris Cowslip 


Myosotis palustris 
Digitalis purpurea : 
Scilla nutans .. ee ee 


Forget-me-not 
Foxglove 
«. Bluebell 
W. Beacu Tuomas. 


—— 
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ARMY AND GOVERNMENT IN JAPAN 
[To the Editor of Tue Srecrator.] 
giz, —I have read with great interest your leading article and 
ditorial note on the situation in the Far East in the last 
jsue of The Spectator. 

You are obviously out to be fair to Japan, and at the same 
tine to those League principles on which we believe modern 
international relationships must be built. Yet my Japanese 
friends have often said that they feel the West does not really 
ynderstand their position. Your comments would tend to 
confirm this impression, though let me hasten to add that 
Japan is often to blame because she does not always set about 
in the best way to make her policy intelligible to the West. 

The first point to which I would draw your attention is that 
the latest oflicial statement from Japan emanates not from 
the military leaders, but from the Foreign Office in Tokyo, 
which has at its head today a statesman whose honourable 
and pacific intentions are clear to all who have followed his 
policy since he assumed office. 

In the second place, I would point out that Japan’s peaceful 
future depends essentially on her securing adequate markets. 
Short of territorial acquisition, in which Japan has no interest, 
industrial expansion is the only way in which she can cope 
with her rapidly growing population, Next door to Japan is 
(hina, her greatest potential market. It is obvious to Japan 
that a peaceful China, on terms of goodwill with Japan, is her 
greatest asset ; for China alone could absorb the greater part 
of those cheap exports which today are menacing world trade. 
But as long as China is at war with herself, and outside parties 
are helping to maintain these divisions by selling arms to 
tival war-lords, so long must Japan wait for her markets. 
Further, as long as the anti-Japanese war-flame is fanned in 
China by ‘ military instructors or advisors ... or con- 
tracting a loan to private funds for political purposes,” so 
long must Japan wait for her markets, and so long must her 
own position be insecure. 

Ihave no wish to defend Japan’s Manchurian adventure, 
but surely the surest way to heal this open wound is for the 
two countries most concerned to be at peace with one another ? 
There would then be nothing to prevent Manchuria entering 
into the same close relationship with China as with Japan, to 
the inestimable benefit of the Far East. Indeed, the nature 
of the Manchurian population is such that the relations 
between Manchuria and China would tend to be closer than 
those between Manchuria and Japan—a point which I seem 
to recollect Mr. Tawney made in his recent book on China. 

But in the meantime, when other nations are talking of 
tariff walls to shut out Japan’s cheap goods, she cannot afford 
to be indifferent to the machinations of parties interested in 
the political and military exploitation of China. To all 
kgitimate international assistance, such as that of the League 
of Nations, Japan takes no exception, as she herself makes 
abundantly clear in her recent Statement.—I am, Sir, &c., 

W. H. Murray-WaAtrTon, 

The Vicarage, Broxbourne, Herts, 

















































THE FUTURE OF PRIVATE FLYING 
[To the Editor of Tux SPECTATOR.]} 


Si,—There can be no doubt that private flying has come to 
stay; and rather than stunt its growth by high taxation, 
as Sir Thomas Hughes suggests in his letter in last week’s 
number, we should, with the experience gained from the 
organization of road traffic, at once set about making plans 
for the proper control of air traffic ; to which end Sir Thomas 
Hughes’ suggestions of “ stringent regulations” and severe 
penalties for negligence would be of great positive value. 

There is no reason why aeroplanes, like cars, should not 
he restricted to definite routes. 

The most obvious solution is a system of altitudes varying 
With the type of aircraft and direction of flight. Under 













LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 1.2 most suitable 
length is that of one of our ** News of the Week” paragraphs. Signed letters are given a preference 
over those bearing a pseudonym.—Ed. Tue Sprecrator.] 






such a system the possibility of collision would be remote. 
As to the danger to a third party (on the ground), I have at first- 
hand the opinion of the head of the Accidents Branch of the 
Air Ministry that low flying in the future would be not only 
disallowed but unnecessary, which ensures that an aeroplane, 
in case of a forced landing, will always be within gliding distance 
of some aerodrome. 

High flying will at the same time dispense with all noise 
which even in the immediate vicinity of aerodromes will 
become negligible with the development of the silencer, now 
only in its experimental stages. As private flying increases 
the aircraft firms will become less dependent upon the 
demand for warplanes—a valuable development for world 
peace. 

If, because control seems difficult and the responsibility 
great, we should wish to stem the ever quickening tide of 
flight, our task would be comparable only to that of Dame 
Partington ‘“ with her mop, trying to push back the Atlantic.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., A. G. TREVENEN JAMES. 

Westminster Aeronautical Society, 

2 Little Dean’s Yard, Westminster, S.W.1. 


[To the Editor of Tue Specrator.] 


Smr,—A great many people will be pleased to see Sir T. 
Hughes’ timely protest. There is one safeguard which I 
suggest ought to be imposed without delay. People who 
wish to fly should be put under the same terms as motorists. 
Nobody should be entitled to receive a licence to fly unless 
he is in possession of a certificate of insurance against damage 
to third parties. 

It is absurd that any impecunious young person should 
be able to hire, or by paying a first instalment of the price 
of a flying machine should then be able to obtain a flying 
licence, which would enable him to crash down upon anybody’s 
house and set it on fire.—I am, Sir, &c., ARNOLD HERBERT. 

Wymers, Marlow. 


CYCLISTS’ REAR LIGHTS 
[To the Editor of THe SpEcTATOR.] 

Srtr,—In your footnote of April 13th to Dr. W. H. Spoor’s 
protest against your continued support of dangerous motoring 
(i.e., driving too fast for the conditions of visibility), you 
quote a recent statement by a London coroner who con- 
demned a boy victim of a running-down “ accident” for 
not going beyond the law’s requirements and carrying a 
rear lamp. Coroners, however, are notorious for their 
foolish utterances. On a previous occasion, when a cyclist 
ran into a pedestrian from behind and inflicted fatal injuries 
—a very rare occurrence, and one for which cyclists are 
usually heavily punished—it was a London coroner, now dead, 
who stated quite seriously that the accident would probably 
not have happened had the bicycle been fitted with a rear lamp. 

Actually the proportion of accidents caused by cyclists 
being run down from behind in the dark is extremely small, 
and far more are killed either in broad daylight, or in collisions 
at night when the question of visibility never arises; but, in 
any case, it is the firm belief of those who have the interests 
of cyclists most closely at heart that the introduction of 
compulsory rear lamps in place of reflectors would lead to a 
considerable increase in the death rate.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Cyclists’ Touring Club, G, HERBERT STANCER, 

8 Craven Hill, London, W. 2. Secretary. 


[To the Editor of Tue SrecTator.] 


Srr,—I should like to endorse The Spectator’s views on the 
question of rear lights for cyclists, and in particular to reply 
to Mr. Watling’s letter. If motorists could “ drive within 


the limits of the lights they employ ” there would be no need 
for any vehicle to carry a rear light or reflector, as the vehicle 
would itself be visible in time. 


Surely the law, for which both 
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your correspondents have such reverence, cannot have 
imposed this without reason! If it is necessary for a car to 
carry a light, which can be seen before the car itself, it is doubly 
necessary for a slow moving vehicle, which is more rapidly 
overtaken. 

The real trouble is that neither the law nor the public seem 
to realize the principles of elementary physics. <A reflector 
set for headlights (and many seem set only for the stars) 
cannot be seen in a dipped light, and only serves to give the 
cyclist a false sense of security. Consequently, on a main 
road where lights must constantly be dipped, the cycle only 
becomes visible at the moment of passing, and only a car 
travelling at equal speed could pull up behind it. Perhaps 
Mr. Watling really wishes to impose cycling speed as the limit 
for night driving. 

To bring expense into the matter is quite absurd. The cost 
of a lamp, compared to that of a cycle, is negligible, and is a 
very small contribution for the cyclist to make towards the 
public safety on roads for which the motorist is heavily taxed, 
while he goes free.—I am, Sir, &c., F. M. EpeE. 

99 Elgin Crescent, W.11. 


CREDIT AND DISTRIBUTION 
[To the Editor of Tae SrecTATOR.] 
Sir,— It is natural that Mr. Brown, as a convinced Communist, 
should feel that any analysis of the situation which differs 
from that of Marx has its roots in error. I sympathize with 
his feeling. 

But as I ean see no evidence in Mr. Brown's letter that he 
has a glimmering of what the Social Credit scheme aims at, 
and as I cannot trespass on the hospitality of your columns 
to the extent of explaining it to him, I fear I must leave un- 
answered the host of issues that he raises. 

I would, however, like to clear up one misconception. The 
creditarians, to use his word, do not think banks wicked, and 
agree fully with him that they are competently run, and, they 
would add, honestly. But I would suggest to him that a bank 
is not a savings-bank, and that a financial system which we 
have devised we can possibly change without the drastic 
operation of a revolution. 

Mr. Brown, novelist as well as Communist, says it is signifi- 
cant that I, as a man of letters, should concern myself with 
economic organization. If the quality of human life is not 
the business of the man of letters, Iam puzzled to know what 
is.—I am, Sir, &c., BonamMy DoBrEéeE, 

Mendham Priory, Harleston, Norfolk. 


INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH 
[To the Editor of Tur Specraror.] 
Srr,— The Government’s decision to continue its aid for indus- 
trial research and to stimulate the search for oil fields in this 
country makes welcome news. No one can doubt the future 
prosperity of either the manufacturing or raw material pro- 
ducing industries of this country and the Empire, provided 
our resources are intelligently developed with foresight and 
prompt adaptability to future changes in market demands. 

So far as British manufacturers are concerned, immense 
progress has been made in this respect during recent years, 
as successive British Industries Fairs have clearly demon- 
strated. It remains to concentrate more attention upon the 
Empire’s raw material resources, and in particular to study 
the markets where we hope to make sales. 

In this regard it is especially heartening to notice what is 
being done by industrial research and intelligent planning 
for those two vital Empire commodities, coal and rubber. 
The production of smokeless fuel and oil from coal is giving 
new life to an industry which many authorities quite recently 
thought to be on the danger list. The development of a recent 
product of the Empire’s rubber plantations, cellular latex, 
is apparently revolutionizing modern methods of upholstery, 
and opening up an immense new field for another Empire 
industry which, quite recently, was thought to be in a 
precarious state. 

To anyone who questions either the value of industrial 
research or of the Empire’s potential resources, may I be 
permitted to say: ‘Keep your eye upon coal and rubber 
during the next few years ! °°—I am, Sir, &c., 

House of Commons. JRENE Warp. 


=—=—*? 


POSTAL REFORM 
[To the Editor of 'Tur Sprcrartor.] 


Sir,—Now that Mr. Chamberlain has adjusted our finance, 
so satisfactorily on a national scale, might I venture to suggest 
that certain of his colleagues in the Cabinet might be stimy. 
lated to introduce an important and vital Postal Reform 
I have particularly in mind the development of Imperial air 
mail communications, which unfortunately have not kept pace 
with Empire expansion as a whole. Has not the time noy 
arrived when, in place of the costly and variable rates noy 
charged, there should be established a low flat rate for all 
Empire mails carried by air? 

As one who has devoted many years to Imperial affairs, 
I cannot stress too strongly the importance of quick, cheap 
and facile transport of mails between one part of the Empire 
and another, and none will deny that for this purpose the air 
presents on all counts the greatest potentialities. The intro. 
duction of a low flat rate would be one of the most important 
and effective steps which could be taken at the present time to 
encourage industry throughout the Empire. There igs no 
commercial centre in Great Britain that would not cordially 
welcome such a development, 

Cities which have a large overseas export trade would espe. 
cially benefit by such a measure. In fact there are no classes 
in the community who would not derive advantages from it in 
one form or another. It is only by bringing pressure to bear 
in appropriate quarters that this reform will take place, and 
Chambers of Commerce and other organized commercial 
bodies could have great influence in this direction.—I an, 
Sir, &e., ELIBANK, 

23 Pelham Place, S.W. 7. 


GERMAN  EX-COLONIES 
[To the Editor of Tue Spectrator.] 


Str,—One reads in the Press the alleged ‘* generous gestures” 
of various people who wish the German colonies to be restored 
to them. But I have not read one word about the wishes 
of the Colonies themselves. After all the talk about the 
rights of minorities, surely they should have some say in 
the matter? It is highly doubtful if the African native 
wants to return to German rule; it seems to me to be very 
easy to make “ generous gestures ” at other people’s expense, 
—I am, Sir, &c., Epwarp Davis, 
New University Club, St. James’s Street, S.W.1. 


THE MIDDLE-CLASS UNEMPLOYED 
[To the Editor of Tuk Specrator.} 


Sir,—I am grateful to Mr. Powys Greenwood for so clearly 
stating the point only touched on in my letter. Namely, 
the need to attract every class of unemployed men into 
the Clubs; not only for the reasons given by Mr. Powys 
Greenwood, but also because there is a real danger of our 
so-called black-coated unemployed, becoming black-shirted.— 
I am, Sir, &c., W. Maraziort. 


CO-EDUCATION IN AMERICA 
[To the Editor of Tux SpectTator.| 

S1r,—In your issue of March 30th I have read with great 
interest the article by Mr. J. L. Paton on “ Alternatives to 
the Public Schools.” In it there is one statement which, 
while not important in itself, is far too much of a generalization 
and which gives a false impression. In the final paragraph 
it says ‘On one side of the Atlantic co-education is the 
regular practice.’ Not by any stretch of fancy or thought 
could co-education be called the “ regular practice.” Ou 
“public” or government schools have co-education, but 
it is unusual in the East for your ‘ public ” school type of 
child to go to a government school. In all my very wide 
range of accquaintance I can think of only three families 
in Philadelphia where this was done. It is done sometime 
in small New England towns where there is no foreign 0 
coloured element. It is true that the Society of Friends 
run co-educational schools, but they care for a very small 
proportion of the children. 

The East is filled with first-class boarding schools that 
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orrespond to your public schools, and to these boys or 
come from all over the United States, but they are no 
ational than Eton and Roedean.—I am, Sir, &c., 
EvizaBpetn N. LUKENS, 

Supervisor of Lower School. 


girls 

more cO-e du 
The Episcopal Academy, 

Overbrook, Pennsylvania. 


“INADEQUATE” ROADS 
[To the Editor of Tux Srecraror.]} 
gg,—An authority on motor traffic points out that we 
have more mechanical vehicles per 100 miles of road, and 
per square mile of area, than are to be found in any other 
country, and he contends that, therefore, our roads are 
“jnadequate.”” Ile means, obviously, that we ought to 
gend many more millions on road making or modernization. 
Js that right ? 

Since the War we have spent at least half as much on 
roads as the cost of making railways in a century, only to 
find that traffic suitable for railways has been diverted to 
public roads, and we suffer 7,000 deaths and 200,000 personal 
injuries in a year, plus all the nerve-racking dins of automobiles. 
Are we to have more of this madness and manslaughter ? 

The way to make our roads adequate is surely not to spend 
moremoney on the roads, on cars, on imported petrol, and 
on medical and surgical attention and inquests and funerals, 
but to put all heavy and express traffic where it ought to be— 
on the suitable and safe railways. Make the roads fit to walk 
on in peace, comfort and safety by prohibiting unnecessary 
and unsafe vehicles and traffic. Let us save money and lives 
and suffering ; use the railways properly ; cease using the 
wads improperly ; stop the scandalous dins, dangers, and 
deaths caused by callous speed fiends on public roads !— 
Iam, Sir, &c., E. T. Goon. 


RELIGIOUS BROADCASTS 
[To the Editor of Tue Srrectrator.] 
Sr,—In ‘“*A Spectator’s Notebook” of April 18th, 
Janus writes, “I am told that no payment is made [sc. by 
the B.B.C.] for religious talks at all... the actual fact is 
that a man may be paid for a talk on things materia! of every 
kind, but nothing for a talk on things spiritual.” I am afraid 
you have been misinformed about the facts. All religious 
lectures, such as those given last year twice a month, are paid 
for: the ‘** Missionary Travel Talks” now being given are 
paid for: biographical talks, such as those in the ** Pillars of 
the English Church ”’ series which is now running, are also paid 
for—all these fees are on a generous scale. Smaller fees are 
also paid for other religious items. It is true that the preachers 
at our Sunday evening studio services receive no fee for their 
sermons: but I may add that their full expenses are met, 
including those of obtaining a substitute to take the service 
and preach at their own churches, should this be necessary.— 
Iam, Sir, &e., 
F. A. TREMONGER, Religious Director. 
The British Broadcasting Corporation, 
Broadcasting House, London, W.1. 


THE LEAGUE AND THE AGGRESSOR. 
[To the Editor of Tur Specraror.] 
Sir,—The following paragraph in your last issue is of capital 
importance. You quote Sir Austen Chamberlain as saying : 
“against the aggressor there will be mobilized a force which 
is irresistible and which must deny to the aggressor the 
benefit he hoped to derive from his aggression ” (p. 605). On 
which you justly comment that “‘ it is the grave doubt whether 
in fact an irresistible force would be mobilized against an 
aggressor . . . that makes France .. . seek protection in 
other directions, i.e., armaments.” Now, Sir, that is the 
whole issue in a nut-shell. The League has failed because each 
of its members know that it will not support Right against 
Wrong. It is a club to which every one is asked to belong 
Without being compelled to keep the rules. Sixty-seven 
nations of different creeds, colour and mental outlook have no 
essential unity to hold them together.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A. H..T. CLARKE. 
The Rectory, Devizes. 





ONE OF THE BEST 
[To the Editor of Tuk Srectator.] 

Str,—Grievances are responsible for far more letters to the 
Press than gratitude. I hope I am not baser than most people, 
but I certainly find it easier to overcome my natural indolence 
if I am annoyed than if I am pleased. Indeed, a book or an 
article must be quite exceptional to overcome my indolence 
in the matter of articulate gratitude. Such an article ap- 
peared in a recent issue of The Spectator. I hope you will allow 
me to register my gratitude to Miss Jan Struther for one of the 
most entertaining ‘* middles ” that I have ever read. More- 
over, I have my own personal reasons for being grateful to her 
for her eloquent defence of the garrulous. If silence be indeed 
golden, it is, I fear, many years since I came off the Gold 
Standard.—I am, Sir, &c., ARNOLD LUNN. 


GIN AND GENEVA 
[To the Editor of Tue Specratror.] 
Sir,—In “ A Spectator’s Notebook’ Janus writes in con- 


nexion with geographical names for wines, &c.: ‘* Gin no 
longer has any special association with Geneva.” Has it 


ever had any ? Gin, a spirit flavoured with juniper berries, 

is called in French geniévre, meaning juniper. Geneva, as the 

Dutch call it, is derived from geniévre.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Petersfield, Hants. ALFRED B, BoswELL. 


POETS UNDER 25 

[To the Editor of Tur Sprectator.] 
Srr,—I am endeavouring to compile an anthology of poetry 
written by young poets aged 25 or under, and should be 
grateful for the opportunity of inviting, through your columns, 
any of your readers who come within this age limit to submit 
poems to me; these should be original and previously un- 
published. 

All work submitted will be considered carefully, and re- 
turned if unsuitable, providing postage is enclosed for this 
purpose. I cannot at present offer any monetary reward for 
poems accepted, but, if and when the anthology is published, 
I guarantee to pay for all work therein.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Lesiiz A. HALSALL. 

Chetwynd, Burnside Avenue, Stockton Heath, Warrington. 


THE TRAGEDY OF THE UNEMPLOYED 


EMPLOYER 
[To the Editor of Tne Specrator.] 
Sir,—In your issue of February 23rd you published an 
article from my pen, headed as above, into which for the 
purpose of elucidation I found it essential to introduce certain 
details of a purely personal character. 

It has been said that unvarnished truth is always of interest, 
and the tragedy of my situation evidently touched the 
hearts of a number of your readers, prompting them to 
send, through you, financial help. I am now asking the 
hospitality of your columns to thank those unknown friends, 
as well as yourself for your kind offices. 

This timely assistance enabled me to meet my most pressing 
debt, thereby saving my household effects from distraint 
and myself from eviction, in addition to placing me in a 
position to face once again the battle of life with some hope 
of ultimate success. I have obtained a minor engagement, 
but unfortunately being intermittent as well as temporary, it 
will only tide me over the carly summer months. Conse- 
quently, the future still remains problematical. 

This leads me to a point to which I would direct your 
attention. Although, as stated, a number of your readers 
generously sent me financial help, despite the enormous 
influence of your journal, not one offered or suggested any 
form of employment, which would have been even more 
welcome. This substantiates the contention in my article 
and demonstrates the present state of the labour market. 

As steward of the monies placed in your hands, you called 
upon me personally in order to verify my statements, and { 
feel sure you will agree that I had not exaggerated the tragic 
condition in which you found me. 

Although my article was headed, “ The Tragedy of the 
Unemployed Employer,” I can with equal truth subseribe 


myself, AN UNEMPLOYED PROFESSIONAL MAN, 
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Lowes Dickinson 


By J. T. SHEPPARD 


Tuts book is first of all a portrait, simply and beautifully 
drawn by a close friend. It is a personal impression and 
it is all the better for that. The lines are truly drawn. 
The picture lives and is delightful. Here and there our 
Memories sometimes suggest a slightly different emphasis, a 
different shade of colour to background or interpretation, lay- 
ing more stress, for instance, on the influence Dickinson had on 
every sort of pupil—including “‘toughs and hearties’’ who loved 
and revered him and in whom, when they crossed his path, he 
found wonder and delight. 

We might speak also of the way in which his sympathy 
and understanding made him a critic and reformer of the old 
bad system of employment for our College servants, a reformer 
also of the terms on which we hold our Fellowships: it was 
his faith which moved King’s to incorporate into its Statutes, 
long before a Royal Commission laid the obligation on us 
all, the principle that Fellowships imply not only privilege 
but duty. Though all that Mr. Forster says of his mistrust 
of ** that other Cambridge,” the Cambridge of the organizers 
and researchers, is authentic and important, we find in the 
pattern of our memories, not as a contradiction but a com- 
plement, a vivid recollection of the sympathy and eager 
curiosity with which he, more than any other representative 
of ** the humanities,’ would question men of science and 
encourage them to talk, on the assumption, as one used to 
feel, that somehow some day what they all were after must, 
however far removed apparently from his own human 
interests, turn out relevant and—since they were so much 
in earnest and were really such good fellows—probably 
important, if one only had the clue. 

Of this, I think, he became, like many of the pioneers of 
science, less and less hopeful, more distrustful of the specialist, 
more apprehensive of the use to which, when facts are taken 
as a substitute for a true sense of values, learning may be put. 
But he was able more, I think, than any other don that I 
have known to reconcile with his clear apprehension of the 
function of the University the training of leaders, the 
nourishing of their imagination, the setting of the spirit free 
that they may help their fellows, the hope (which helped us 
all to hope) that all the many elements which make up 
Cambridge may or might, if only we have patience, faith 
and charity, serve ultimately the one, all-important pur- 
pose. 

Also I think that some of us would find a rather more robust 
note in his humour, and a more frequent lifting in high spirits 
of the burden which we know he had to bear. But there 
I am not sure. The more this book is read, the more grateful 
will the reader feel not only for the writer’s skill but for 
his scrupulous regard for truth, the loving care, the candour 
and restraint which make it, as a personal impression, of 
inestimable value. The extracts from Dickinson’s own 
reminiscences and letters by which Mr. Forster supplements 
and cheeks his own close, sympathetic vision would by 
themselves make the book remarkalle for vividness and 
frankness. The portrait is true. It enriches our own 
memories and does not, as so many biographical sketches 
do, perplex and disappoint. 

But there is more here than a portrait. There is the 
story of a life which was from first to last a spiritual quest 








Goldsworthy Lowes Dickinson. By HE. M. Forster. (Edwin 
Arnold. 10s. 6d.) 





and an heroic life of service. It is the story of the growth 
in pilgrimage of a spirit abnormally sensitive, searching 
always and rewarded often, though not always, by the glad 
discovery and full enjoyment of the things which are the 
spirit’s life, beauty in nature and in music, poetry and pros, 
above all, friends and friendship. It is also a record of the 
discipline by which not circumstances merely but his own 
high standard, his unselfishness and steadfastness of purpose, 
made it possible for him to dedicate and to subordinate his 
own enjoyment of these things to the high impulse to help 
others, never shirking, as so many of us find it easy to do, 
the vision of the evil and the pain of this mysterious world, 
but understanding suffering and feeling it by sympathy 
acutely, and yet not fainting but still working hard to help, 


Such dedication entailed sacrifice and suffering. But it 
was so perfect and the high endeavour was so nobly con- 
ceived, so bravely sustained, that we are heartened, not dis. 
couraged, as we follow Mr. Forster’s story from the mid- 
Victorian garden where Goldie’s mother would sit sewing 
under the cherry tree to the prison-house of school, and 
again from the free and happy growing-time of Cambridge 
to the visions Shelley, Plato, Goethe gave, and then to those 
false starts, all touching and amusing and, as Mr. Forster 
shows us, in the long run fruitful—the service as a labourer 
on Harold Cox’s farm, the shocks administered to ladies in 
cathedral towns by a young lecturer too careful of the truth, 
the volunteering, the brave effort to become a doctor and 
to serve both knowledge and the healing of affliction s0. 
And then the opportunity to teach and study history in 
Cambridge, which seemed, but only seemed to be, the final 
consummation. 


Success came to him as a writer and a lecturer. He was 
a teacher who made history a means of finding out and then 
enjoying and then sharing all the best things that have 
been achieved, and also learning how mistakes that hinder 
have been made and ought to be avoided. Then the War 
came, and it seemed the end of happiness and the frustration 
of his hopes, but proved, because his idealism stood the 
test, the opportunity for his most noble, most disinterested 
service. Under a stress of suffering and strain incalculably 
great, with a growing sense of isolation in a world that 
seemed to have gone mad with hatred, he worked modestly 
and quietly, keeping his spirit generous and absolutely free 
from rancour or self-righteousness, for a more stable, juster 
peace. 

Everyone knows he worked hard for the League 0! 
Nations. How great a part he played in its first conception 
many will learn for the first time from this book. Beautiful 
as were his early books and profound as were the speculative 
essays of his latest years, he never wrote better or to better 
purpose than in that tragic time, and there is no book which 
does greater honour to his University than his International 
Anarchy. Its wonderful fairness and freedom from al 
bitterness, its vision of the urgent need of humanity, Its 
reflexion of his passionate desire to disentangle truth and 
to persuade and help without the aid of sophistry, make 
it a masterpiece. Whether or not the League fails in ts 
present form, this life, so well and truly told by Mr. Forster, 
and the writings which, as Mr. Balfour's admirable biblio- 
graphy reminds us, were the mirror of the life, forbid us to 
despair. 
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What Now ? 


By Gerald Heard. (Chatto and 


These Hurrying | Years. 
Windus. 7s. 6d.) 
jris not likely that, as a brilliant conspectus of the history— 
jitical, physical and ideological—of our century so far, Mr. 
Heard’s book will have a rival. All of us, of course, would 
have written it slightly differently if we could have written 
tat all, because we should have wished to stress certain facets 
more heavily or more lightly than Mr. Heard has done. But 
glowing for individual idiosyncrasies, such as Mr. Heard’s 
profound suspicion of surgery, we can suppose that the general 
analysis, the picture in its main outlines and colouring, will 
stand. It is a piece of masterly compression, carried out with 
an amazing sense of ease, enlivened, as the wrapper states, 

with pungent criticism. 

There are, however, two literary objections to be made. 
The first, startling as it may appear, is that it is too well 
written. The whole thing flows so rapidly that we are never 
given time to think, even to consider. This is the highest 
possible virtue in narrative prose, but where thought is 
required we need to be made to pause, to slow up now and 
again, The best contemplative prose—and after all the 
abject of this book is to make us contemplate—demands 
something of the reader. Mr. Heard does it all for us. This 
may sound ungrateful, but though the years are hurrying, we 
donot want to be hurried over them quite so fast: the book 
would be more effective if it were harder to read. The second 
objection is the occasional epigram which gives an air of super- 
ficiality to much that is not necessarily superficial, and also 
imparts an air of irrelevance. ‘Take the statement that 
soldiers are always superstitious, supported by the ‘cases of 
Septimius Severus, Saul, and Macbeth. To one reader, at 
last, who was brought up among soldiers and was himself 
aregular soldier for eight years, the remark is dubious: he 
has met City men, farmers, actors—the point need not be 
pressed. But these things apart, the book as history is 
admirable, with its clean unravelling of policies, motives, 
ideas, its pictures of our astonishing progress in knowledge 
of all kinds, including the knowledge of our ignorance. 

What strikes Mr. Heard, as it does all of us, is the amazing 
rapidity with which civilization is changing in form, in under- 
lying ideas, in command of the physical universe: thirty 
years now are as three centuries in the old days. That a whole 
new conception of the universe, of our minds, of our powers, 
should have come upon us well within the span of a generation 
is naturally unsettling. We simply don’t know where we 
are; we have no notion of where we are going : we are nearly 
at our wit’s end to know what to do. The foundations of our 
dwelling place have crumbled, and we don’t know how to 
rebuild it, or in what direction it is to stand. Thus, the most 
absorbing part of the book, faced as we are with urgencies, is 
that in which Mr. Heard deals with our position today. What 
is going on at present, he suggests, is a struggle between two 
notions : 

“The real issue is between Realism and Humanitarianism, 

between those who believe that outer conditions as we have per- 
ceived them must dictate ever more thoroughly our social organiza- 
tion and our personal values, and those who hold that values must 
be developed until they can assert themselves as facts in social 
relations and throughout the practical world.” 
For him the solution would appear to be that, in kindliness 
and faith, our generation should realize that its hope rests in 
“understanding and benefiting its fellow-creature, that, in 
fact its own individuality is only a phase in its growth, and 
that it is evolving the next stage of its being by co-operation 
with other individuals.’ I confess that this may seem a tame 
conclusion ; but here, for once, Mr. Heard does not appear to 
have expressed his thought fully. For there is nothing new in 
that statement : what is new is Mr. Heard’s belief in some 
sort of group-consciousness, ‘aided, it would seem, by tele- 
pathy, which lures Mr. Heard as the apple lured Eve. We 
must increase our understanding of our nature, he tells us, 
father than increase our power over the outer Universe. 

But it is in this last, most compelling portion of his fas- 
cinating book that we are conscious of a weakening of grasp 
in Mr. Heard’s apprehension. He seems to take certain 
Tesults too much for granted. ‘To speak personally, I am 
very doubtful indeed whether our new conception of space, 
of space-time, and the Quantum Theory really affect our lives 












very much. The idea so favoured by the astronomical mathe- 
maticians that the Universe is a creation of our minds is, 
after all, at least as old as Berkeley, and taken by them in 
much the same direction as Berkeley took it. The world is an 
idea in the mind of God: so Berkeley, so Sir James Jeans. 
God geometrizes, Spinoza told a world which proceeded to 
develop, according to one analysis, along the lines of economic 


materialism. It is only ideas of a certain range, the main 
implications of which can be grasped by everybody, such as 
Newtonism or Darwinism, that really affect life ; and these, 
perhaps, not half so much as we might like to think. No 
doubt anthropology and psycho-analysis have altered the 
outlook of certain groups of people : but do the ideas derived 
from them influence the actions of the rulers of the world ? 
Have they really added anything to Mr. Buchman’s technique ? 

So, after reading Mr. Heard’s book—but not while reading 
it—one wonders, one wonders a little. The book is immensely 
stimulating and exciting, but it fails to crystallize into any- 
thing. One would wish it a little more pondered, with things 
sifted out into relations, into less vague values. It is difficult 
to find his conclusion, that a consciousness of the whole is 
necessary to the individual, so startling and so painful as he 
thinks we shall find it. But at all events, whatever his book 
does or does not do, it makes us look at ourselves again, 
assess our experiences, define our hopes; and these are 
valuable services. His preliminary warning that with new 
powers in our hands we must aim at new ends, and not try to 
recapture the old, is vigorously salutary. 

Bonamy Dosrir, 


Local Sociology 


Economic and Social Investigations in Manchester, 1833-1933. 
By T. S. Ashton. (P.S. King. 5s.) 

Work and Wealth in a Modern Port: An Economic Survey 
of Southampton. By P. Ford. (George Allen and Unwin. 
10s. 6d.) 

Mr. Ramsay Murr deplored the other day with much justice 

the tendency of London to suck into itself the intellectual and 

cultural effort of the provinces. The first of these volumes 
gives some idea of the extent of the process. It is a centenary 
history of the Manchester Statistical Society. That was the 
first body of the kind to be formed in Great Britain ; and, as 

Lord Crawford, its present president, is able to claim in a fore- 

word, ‘* Manchester ranks as pioneer in this form of organized 

research.” 

It is true that few, if any, of the founders of the Society 
were statisticians in the modern sense of the term. They 
were less interested in making calculations than in effecting 
social improvements. But from the start they embarked on 
“the promotion of statistical inquiries, to the total exclusion 
of party politics.’ A dominant influence in shaping it was 
that of eminent local bankers; though the cotton industry 
was also strongly represented, and the surnames of early 
members here given include a very. large proportion of those 
prominent since in the public or business life of the district. 

Down to 1876, when Jevons, who had been professor at 
Owen’s College, migrated to University College, London, it is 
not too much to say that this Manchester society held a leading 
place—possibly in the earliest decade the leading place— 
among bodies studying its subject in the United Kingdom. 
The old adage about ‘*‘ What Manchester thinks today, Eng- 
land thinks tomorrow ” did not arise, I fancy, from anything 
that the Manchester voter did at Parliamentary elections. 
It expressed the fact that Manchester was in those days one of 
the kingdom's principal centres of research, knowledge, and 
ideas upon public affairs. Excepting Oxford and Cambridge, 
it would be difficult to contend that any provincial city ranks 
so today. Manchester herself with her university, her great 
schools, and her great daily newspaper still figures high above 
most of them; but it would be impossible to claim any longer 
that she educates the nation. Her Statistical Society lives 
on, and holds meetings, and has a membership of locally dis- 
tinguished men. But no one would go there now as to the 
fountainhead of knowledge, even in regard to statistics. They 
would go to London. ‘his centralizing tendency is on many 
grounds to be regretted ; and it is satisfactory to learn at the 
end of Mr. Ashton’s judicious and very interesting record, not 
merely that the Manchester Statistical Society’s membership 
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(though it declined heavily from a post-war maximum) is once 
more growing again, but that a new development has also 
been undertaken in the formation of a group for the study of 
statistical method. 

Mr. Ford’s book does not conflict with our line of thought. 
He is head of the department of economics in the University 
College, Southampton, but he wrote it as a thesis for the 
London Ph.D. degree, and it is published with assistance 
from the University of London Publication Fund. It is 
based on a pretty elaborate research survey carried on by 
the author during the years 1928-32 with no other help 
than grants totalling £50 from Southampton University 
College. A very creditable enterprise. 

Southampton is remarkable among towns for the single 
and undiversified economic basis on which it lives. Even 
more than Cardiff, it is a port and nothing else. There are 
only three main trades—sailors, dockers, and ship-repairers. 
There are noticeably few factories or secondary industries, 
and there is very little industrial employment for women. 
Of the families taken in a random sampling of working-class 
households, 21 per cent. were below a defined poverty-line 
in 1931. In two-thirds of these cases, i.e., 14 per cent. of 
the whole, the cause of poverty was unemployment. The 
proportion of families receiving income from the social 
services was 47 per cent. ; among those below the poverty-line, 
it was 81 per cent. The proportion of overcrowding was 
nearly 5 per cent. if the parlour is counted as a possible 
bedroom, and 12 per cent., if it be used only for the purpose 
for which it was designed. 

In short, Southampton is a poor town with rather a low 
wage-level and, under present conditions, a serious but 
relatively favourable ratio of unemployment. Its figure 
for known indictable offences per 100,000 of population was 
(1928-30) above the average of England and Wales, but 
about the same as Bristol and Hull, and not much over 
two-fifths of Liverpool. Its convictions for drunkenness 
outnumber Bristol's and Cardiff's, but are very much lower 
than those of any of the great northern seaports. Its rate 
of growth became exceedingly rapid after 1890, but was 
much less during the last census-decade ; which may give 
it a chance to overtake some of its problems. The housing 
situation, however, though better than in 1921, remains 
worse than before the War; and the rents seem decidedly 
high—not much below London. A _ governing feature in 
Southampton’s whole situation is that (largely owing to the 
corporation’s original sale of its docks to the railway in 
1836) “the vital decisions affecting the town’s economic 
future are made by non-local companies.” 

R. C, KX. Ensor. 


Marx Bowdlerized 


What Marx Really Meant. By G. D. H. Cole. (Gollancz. 5s.) 


On the Continent, where Marxism still matters, there are 
Marxists and anti-Marxists. In England, where Marxism 
has never counted except among the intellectuals, there is a 
small, but busy, group of Marx-and-water-ists. Undiluted 
Marx will never go down in this country. But if the worst 
parts (e.g., the gospel of class-hatred) are left out, the rest— 
so runs the argument—can somehow be adapted to squeamish 
English taste. Of the disciples of Dr. Bowdler who have 
addressed themselves to this task, Mr. Cole is the chief; and 
his present work, whose aim is “ to restate in terms appropriate 
to our own problems whatever of it (7.c., Marxism) we believe 
to be still valid and important,’ may well become the text- 
book of the school. Mr. Cole’s ‘‘ restatement ” takes three 
forms. Sometimes he bluntly rejects Marx, e.g., the dictum 
of the Communist Manifesto that “the history of all past 
society is the history of the class-struggle,’’ or the famous 
doctrine that the progress of Capitalism necessarily involves 
the ‘* increasing misery ”’ of the proletariat. Sometimes he 
proceeds without apparent reference to Marx at all, e.g., in 
his discussion of socialist tactics in contemporary England, 
which is not very clear, but is certainly not Marxist. In one 
section, “ The Theory of Value,” he ingeniously argues that 
Marx really meant something different from what most people 
suppose him to mean ; and since this section is the only part 
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of the book which attempts to justify the rather presum 
title, it may fairly be treated as the most important, 

The central argument of Marx’s Capital is, put in a ny 
that since all exchange-value is produced by labour and iy 
measured by the amount of labour-time required for its 
duction, the profits of the capitalist, which Marx calls surplus 
value, belong by right to the worker. The only trouble about 
this straightforward proposition is that it presupposes a 
tance of the labour theory of value ; and that theory, though 
generally accepted by Marx’s contemporaries, is now rejected 
by all competent economists. It is simply not true that the 
value at which commodities exchange is measured by the 
labour-time required for their production ; and if it js not 
true, the whole Marxist argument collapses. It is now that 
Mr. Cole rushes to the rescue. Whatever Marx says, insists 
Mr. Cole, he is not really thinking of exchange-value at all, 
Marx’s “‘ value” is an abstract which has nothing to do with 
prices. In this sense, there is nothing absurd in measuring 
** value ” in terms of labour, and the Marxist case is perfectly 
tenable. Q.E.D. 

Now, Mr. Cole’s gallant attempt is not altogether original, 
An interpretation scarcely distinguishable from his was pro- 
pounded in the ‘nineties by a German economist named 
Sombart ; and though Marx began, clearly enough, by 
identifying ‘* value ’’ with price, there is no doubt that, as his 
work proceeded, he began to flounder heavily on this vital 
point. Why then did he not embrace, plainly and un- 
enigmatically, the solution which Sombart and Mr. Cole are 
so anxious to press on him? Because Marx himself was 
acute enough to perceive what his two interpreters com- 
fortably ignore. If you divorce value altogether from prices, 
you may save the Marxist premiss, but you make hay of the 
Marxist conclusion. For if ‘* value ’’ has, as Mr. Cole declares, 
nothing to do with prices, then ‘‘ surplus value ” has nothing 
to do with profits. If the theory does not start from prices, 
it can never reach the proof that profits belong by right to 
labour and not to capital ; and the whole purpose of Marx's 
argument is frustrated. Marx would, I fear, not have thanked 
Mr. Cole for his rescue-party. 

The rest of the book is not open to the same criticism ; and 
as it is written in a breezy style seldom found in works of this 
nature, the reader's interest is always kept in play. Mr. Cole 
possesses to the full that love of compromise which makes the 
Englishman so excellent a man of action and so poor 4 
thinker; and his favourite technique is, starting from a 
Marxist position, to work round gradually to its opposite. 
Thus, ‘‘ things and ideas interact, but never so as to upset the 
primacy of things”—a fair rough-and-ready summary of 
Marxist philosophy. But, adds Mr. Cole, “in order to 
become a force in history, the idea must be made flesh, and 
become a thing ”’—which not only contradicts the previous 
sentence (if ‘* primacy ’’ means anything) but is the exact 
opposite of the Marxist position. Similarly, Mr. Cole pro- 
pounds a “ Realist Conception of History,’ which looks at 
first like Marx’s Historical Materialism, but ends by flatly 
contradicting it. It is a curious and ingenious exercise of a 
kind always attractive to certain minds. Did not Nahum 
Tate, when he wanted a cheerful play, re-write King Lear? 
Even so does Mr. Cole, when he wants a nice reasonable 
eclectic philosophy, set out to mutilate Marx. 

It would not matter if one did not suspect that there was a 
fundamental fallacy lurking all the time behind Mr. Cole's 
suave revisionism. He wants to keep Samson’s strength and 
yet shear his superfluous hair. He wants to preserve the 
fighting power of Marxism and yet discard its dogmatism. 
The fallacy peeps out just once—in the most innocent-looking 
sentence in the book: ‘* A theory which is to serve as a guide 
to action can afford least of all to decline into a dogma,” 
writes Mr. Cole. How reasonable! But is it true ? Of course 
it isn’t, as anyone knows who stops to think. The Athanasian 
Creed, the Koran, the Bible, Liberty, Democracy, Marxism, 
Fascism—all these “ theories” have become ‘“‘guides to action,” 
things for which men were prepared to live and die, precisely 
when they came to be believed in as rigid, immutable dogmas. 
The strength of Marxism lies in its dogmatism. As recent 
events in Europe have shown, men will still sacrifice theit 
lives for (and against) Marxism. But nobody will sacrifice 
even his shirt—be it red, black or brown—for the Marx-and- 
water-ism of Mr. Cole. kK. H. Cane. 
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Exodus From Cape Colony 


The Great Trek. By Eric Anderson Walker, M.A., F.R.H.S. 
(Black. lis.) 

quis new volume in a series of Pioneer Histories, designed to 
“ provide accounts of the several movements that have shaped 
the course of European expansion,” deals with a movement 
that must be regarded as “ the central event in the 
history of European man in southern Africa,’ the move- 
ment northwards, a century ago, of Dutch frontiersmen 
dissatisfied with British rule. It was “a more or less 
organized exodus from the Cape Colony inspired partly by 
economic and partly by sentimental motives.” It was a 
garch for that most elusive thing called liberty, and an 
assertion, by no means without grandeur, of that independ- 
ence of character that has always marked the South African 
Dutch: at the same time it can be explained in Professor 
Walker’s more homely phrase—‘ the stick behind and the 
carrot before, hard times and great expectations.” And the 
carrot was not easily won. As for the hard times, the British 
administration, handicapped by vast distances and slow 
communications, and faced with complex problems, came to 
the point of calling upon the colonists “ to accept sweeping 
changes in all departments of their lives,” especially in 
matters of land, labour and security. In South African 
affairs everything turns upon the native question, that is to 
say, upon the attitude of the whites towards the natives, and 
the Boers 
“held as of faith that a man might do what he would with his 
own, including the slaves and Hottentots the good Lord had pro- 
vided for the service of Christian men.” 
The emancipation of the slaves, the activities of the London 
Missionary Society (particularly of the famous Dr. Philip), 
and contemporary philanthropy in general were too much 
for them, and if they trekked to find new land they also 
trekked to escape from a colony “where the divinely 
appointed colour bar was so flagrantly disregarded.” 

There were the parties of Louis Trigardt and Janse van 
Rensburg, who pushed northward and separated in anger, 
Trigardt reaching the Zoutpansberg, and van Rensburg 
going east towards Delagoa Bay and never being seen again, 
There were Potgieter, the man who “ never had to punish a 
subordinate oflicer but just reasoned with him and sent him 
away more devoted to his interests than ever,’ and Sarel 
Cilliers, who had “a paralysing stare’? and whose party 
included Paul Ikruger, then a boy of ten. ‘There were Maritz, 
the cheerful dandy, and the restless Piet Retief. ‘The diili- 
culties of these pioneers were as numerous as might be sup- 


posed. The climate, the country, the future were all full of 
uncertainties. Of a race litigious at the best of times, the 


trekkers squabbled endlessly among themselves; they had 
to contend with the Matabele under Umsilikazi and the Zulus 
under Dingaan, and eventually again with the Imperial power 
they had set out to escape. A large part of Professor Walker’s 
book naturally deals with the early history of the 
white occupation of Natal. Descending from the Drakens- 
berg, the trekkers found it worthy to be called a Promised 
Land, and the biblical inspiration that largely animated 
them must have seemed intensely real when Retief’s 
messengers returned to camp bearing ripe fruit from the 
sub-tropical coast belt. 

_ “ Retief’s daughter triumphantly inscribed her father’s name 
mM green paint on a prominent rock, and Erasmus Smit at prayers 
that day read out his favourite psalm, ‘ When the Lord turned 
again the captivity of Zion... .’” 

But the lekker lewe, the life of ease, was not easily attained, and 
there lay before them a long struggle that included the 
making and unmaking of a republic, and the second British 
Occupation against which not even an Andries Pretorius 
could prevail. After many decades 

“once more they began to trek, this time into the towns. Thero 
was, there is, nowhere else for them to trek to. . .. Without 
segregation, social, territorial, industrial, White South Africa, men 
mplig doomed. It cannot live among so many natives. It may 
Professor Walker has told the story with thoroughness and in 
suitable perspective, drawing not only upon the usual 
authorities but upon original Dutch sources, such as Preller’s 
Voortrekkermense. We did not forget that he was writing of 
human beings, and tells us what they wore and ate and some 


of the personal peculiarities which alone can make historicak 
characters real to the reader. The story is not always an 
exciting one, but he has avoided any temptation to lend it a 
meretricious glamour, and his book is a solid, useful and 
interesting contribution to the historical literature of South 
Africa. The reviewer has only noticed a single inaccuracy— 
on p. 158 the singular form of a Zulu noun is given as the 


plural. WILLIAM PLOMER, 


Sir Henry Lawrence 
Lawrence of Lucknow. By J. L. Morison. (Bell. 15s.) 


Tue Residency of Lucknow is one of those rare places that 
stand worthy of the memories which they enshrine. The 
walls remain as they were, broken and scarred by the shells 
of the mutineers; and above them rises the tower from 
which 

‘** Ever upon the topmost roof the banner of England blew.” 


The place is silent and aware: a simple moving memorial 
of the achievement which crowned and ended the active life 
of Henry Lawrence. In its very simplicity, unadorned and 
unspoiled, it embodies his essential character. 

Henry Lawrence, of East Anglian stock but of Ulster birth, 
was a true product of the North of Ireland. Endurance, 
resolution, austerity, simplicity : such were the basic qualities 
of his inheritance. His character did not at first reveal itself ; 
and few, if any, of his contemporaries in youth perceived 
the greatness which lay concealed within a somewhat reserved 
nature. During the fifty-one years of unusually strenuous 
life, his personality was always growing “* through diminishing 
imperfections ” to completion. What those imperfections 
were is known to every reader of Indian history, and they 
helped to create the difliculties which he encountered in 
dealing with Dalhousie and with his own brother, John. An 
Ulsterman and an evangelical, though no mere “ Psalm-singing 
Methody,” he was one to whom religion was “ the natural 
atmosphere in which a man should live.” Honest, simple, 
direct ; fearless, strong, hot-tempered; he was by nature a 
man of action in whom experience rapidly developed those 
qualities of insight and imagination without which no 
European ever commands the loyalty of the East. 

Mr. Morison has written this book, not “‘ as an academie 
exercise,” but as a labour of love undertaken “ by one who 
has always counted Sir Henry Lawrence among his heroes.” 
And it may be said at once that he has ably fuliilled this 
purpose. Nor is the book mere advocacy ; for, if occasionally 
Mr. Morison’s hero-worship leads him to support Lawrence 
too whole-heartedly against Dalhousie, he is never blind to 
the faults which sometimes marred an otherwise noble record, 
and he presents in the sum of it all a complete picture of his 
subject, ‘* warts and all.” 

Henry Lawrence’s claim to recognition, aye, and greatness, 
is well established. ‘To use Mr. Morison’s own words, ‘* in 
the little group who, early in Queen Victoria’s reign, re-shaped 
North-Western India, created the frontier, and saved India 
from the chaos of the Mutiny,’ Lawrence was primus inter 
pares. His frontier administration, his eye for quality in 
young men, his capacity to bring order out of chaos and to 
make bricks without straw, made him for nearly twenty 
years the power he was from Delhi to the Afghan border, 
No one knew the Punjab or the frontier tribes better than 
he; and the band of men he chose for the work both of 
fighting and of pacification —Edwardes, Nicholson, Lumsden, 
Hodson, Lake and Rennell Taylor—got their first chance of 
making Indian history because he knew their worth, There 
could be no better tribute to Lawrence than the words of 
John Nicholson, when Lawrence was transferred from 
Lahore to Rajputana, “I don’t know how I shall get on 
when you are gone. ... I wish you would take me with 
you.” But when he came to the tasks of a regulated adminis- 
tration, requiring method, knowledge of finance, a system 
in affairs, Henry Lawrence was often at fault and was out- 
shone by his brother John (afterwards Lord Lawrence) whose 
qualities were the almost exact (and sometimes irritating) 
complement to his own. 

Lawrence saved Lucknow, but died before he knew it. 
His name is enshrined in the Residency, and the lustre of 
his fame is derived largely from his indomitable leadership 
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in the black days of 1857. But as Mr. Morison truly says, 
“His best memorial is the great province (the Punjab) 
which he set on its way to prosperity ; and the North-West 
Frontier which stands as he and his lieutenants planned it, 
with Nicholson’s name still living in the hills, and Edwardes’ 
fort still guaranteeing peace to Bannu, as Henry Lawrence 
ordained it should in 1847.” A. F. Wuyte. 


The Last of the Stuarts 


Anne of England. By M. R. Hopkinson. (Constable. 12s. 6d.) 
QUFEN ANNE, during her short reign of twelve years, revived 
the ancient mystery of touching for the King’s Evil, and 
among those who attended the ceremony at Whitehall was 
the infant Samuel Johnson. Boswell, characteristically, 
asked him many years later if he could remember the woman 
who had pinned the healing ribbon to his arm, ‘ He had, 
he said, a confused but somehow a sort of solemn recollection 
of a lady in diamonds and a long black hood.” Most people, 
I believe, if,asked to recall what they could remember of 
Anne as an historical figure, would reply as indefinitely as 
Dr. Johnson. The long black hood is almost a symbol of the 
obscurity~in which she has dwelt for over two hundred years. 
“Shee, shee is dead,” one might say, echoing Donne, and 
leave her, as history has left her, with all her many domestic 
sorrows, in the shades. But Mrs. Hopkinson has been touched 
—and I think anyone reading her biography will agree that 
this is the right word—by this neglect, and has attempted to 
remedy it. Queen Anne, one feels, would have loved Mrs. 
Hopkinson as she loved Mrs. Masham for her quiet sympathy 
and understanding of the frailties and infirmities of her sex, 
her romantic disposition and sentimental appreciation of the 
trials of kingship. 

Anne is, perhaps, the outstanding example of a monarch 
submerged by the events of his time. Twelve years, in her 
case, were not long enough for her to impress her gentle 
personality on the great affairs of State in which she was 
involved. In spite of Mrs. Hopkinson’s fervent advocacy, 
one is never aware of Anne’s guiding hand in the three out- 
standing problems of her reign—peace abroad, the union with 
Scotland,. and the Protestant succession. The conflict 
between Whig and Tory was beyond the control of this lover 
of domestic peace. Before she even came to the throne— 
and no monarch ever reached it through so many hazards— 
she had lived for nearly forty years in an atmosphere of 
constitutional uncertainty. The background of those critical 
years has none of the stability and certainty—* the classic 
calm,’ as Professor Trevelyan calls it—of the eighteenth 
century, which she died too soon to enjoy, though she lived 
to welcome the first-fruits of its arts and architecture. Mrs. 
Hopkinson has not under-estimated its significance in the 
moulding of Anne’s character. Indeed, she is inclined, if 
anything, to over-emphasize it, and devotes more than half 
of her book to a careful and simply told account of the three 
reigns which preceded Anne’s. ‘lhe conclusions she draws 
from her analysis of them are implicit in a single paragraph, 
which is worth quoting, because it is, I trust, a not unfair 
example of the kind of loose generalization into which her 
enthusiasm too frequently tempts her : 

“* After the Mediaevalism of the reigns of Anne’s uncle and father 
had passed away, all had been unnaturally flat under William. 
. .. But, during Anne’s reign, England was filled with enthu- 
siasm and energy, was pulsing with the vitality of fresh life, was 
bounding ahead, proceeding whither? No one knew, but the 


writers and men of science could hear the melodies of Divine 
inspiration making strange and glorious music.” 


oe 


Such sentiments would pass in a “ popular” biography, but 
they are simply exasperating in their present context, and 
only serve to smudge, as it were, the clean outlines of an 
otherwise carefully documented narrative. 

Mrs. Hopkinson has, however, succeeded in ‘“ placing ” 
her timid heroine against this shifting and tumultuous back- 
ground. And with her there stands, almost to the end, that 
ubiquitous pest, ‘‘ Mrs, Freeman.”’ By judicious quotation 
Mrs. Hopkinson gives a vivid description of the unhappy 
Queen’s relations with this monstrous schemer. One thing, 
however, stands out in her account of Anne’s private life— 
the perpetual, nagging misery of ill-health. Whatever aspi- 
rations Anne may have had were incessantly thwarted by 
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physical suffering. Mrs. Hopkinson would maintain that 
Anne was one of the three great English Queens, but after 
reading her book one is less concerned with her Telative 
greatness than with the fact that she was able to bear the 
responsibility of being a queen at all. Mrs. Hopkinson Proves 
—let us hope finally—that Anne did not have seventeen 
children, all of whom died of smallpox. But the exposure 
of this popular myth does nothing to mitigate the tragedy of 
her married life. Six children may have been born alive, only 
to die, almost immediately, though the hydrocephalous Duke of 
Gloucester outlived his sister Mary by six years and the 
rest by eleven. At least a dozen times, moreover, her hopeg 
of an heir to the throne miscarried, with the result that for 
months in every year she was prostrate, with suffering, 
Perhaps only a gynaecologist is capable of understanding the 
effect on a woman’s character of such a sequence of physio. 
logical disasters. It is certainly true that the layman wil 
only understand Queen Anne by always remembering and 
sympathizing with her disabilities. 
Joun Haywarp, 


Dublin 


Remembering Sion. By Desmond Ryan. (Barker. 8s. 6d.) 


Now that the members of his calling are accused of discovering 
a new masterpiece every week, the reviewer is naturally shy of 
proclaiming his belief that he has in fact encountered a master. 
piece. This is not only from lack of courage, but because he 
knows that, in the few days allowed him for making up his 
mind, he has no time to recover from the shock of his 
enthusiasm. I have now read Mr. Desmond Ryan’s book three 
times, the first being many months ago, and I am more 
than ever convinced that here is a book which will survive, 
and take its place beside Ulysses—not, I hasten to add, asa 
contribution to the art of the novel; but as a picture of 
Dublin. 

The difficulty is to convey in a short review any idea of 
the book’s quality. To give a summary is quite useless. A 
young man returns to Ireland full of patriotism, comes 
presently to Dublin, and takes part in the tumultuous life 
of the city before the War. He goes to St. Enda’s, Patrick 
Pearse’s school, where his abstract patriotism is confirmed 
by personal loyalty. After accounts of the old National 
Library and the strike of 1913, we pass to warfare and the 
Easter Rising. For his share in this, he is gaoled and sent 
over to England. A further series of adventures brings him 
back to Dublin, and leaves him musing upon many things, 
among them the supposed futility of his attempt to write about 
the city he loves (and chastens). - Nor does it really help 
to say that almost every Dublin figure of note appears in 
these pages: the Pearses, Griflith, Collins, Mellowes, and many 
other leaders; Yeats, A. E., Stephens, Colum, Lennox 
Robinson, and other litterati; Jim Larkin, Professor 
Kettle, and a score of Dublin characters, with, last but not 
least, ** Endymion,” strolling up and down Grafton Street 
complete with his string bag of onions, his sword, and his 
straw hat. (What memories of pre-War summers does that 
figure alone bring back!) Mr. Ryan might mention all these, 
and yet have achieved nothing. The real difficulty of assessing 
his achievement is that it is unique.. Nothing quite like it 
has appeared before. It is an autobiography, but an auto- 
biography in which the teller comes last. His interest in 
himself is so slight that any scene or figure is sufficient pretext 
for a digression ; and of such digressions the book is made 
up. On one occasion, where an opportunity is offered him which 
is a turning point in his story, he is so much concerned 
with the man who offered it that some fifty pages pass before 
we are told what happened. Yet the teller is not a nonentity; 
far from it. In this record of his passionate feelings, his 
admiration, and his frequent generous scorn, he has unwit- 
tingly given us a picture of himself far clearer than anything 
he could have planned or penned by artifice; a picture 
which commands immediate liking and a deep’ respett. 
He will provoke plenty of disagreement. There are times, 
as in certain passages about the Abbey Theatre, when 
both his generosity and clarity of judgement leave him; 
but everything in the book is inspired by a single fierce 
sincerity. 
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yr. Ryan has a savage power of phrase : 
“ ireland came from the struggle rotten with war neurosis and 
. with phrases, and reeled to hell for the personal vanities 
aa pettinesses of her leaders.” 

More often, he is simply receptive : 

“Some days afterwards when the cell doors had been opened 

d we spent much time in the exercise yard the future walked 
veside me and spoke to me and I knew it not. The deported 

re relieving their feelings in impromptu football matches with 
makeshift paper balls. A frenzied mass of swearing, struggling, 

rspiring men rolled and fought over the ball in the middle of 
a ‘ard. From the din a tall, wiry, dark-haired young man emerged 
sai bis Cork accent dominated the battle for a moment. He 
went under and rose and whooped and swore with tremendous 
vibrations of his accent and then disappeared again. ‘ That's 
Mick Collins,’ I was told, but the name meant nothing.” 

Mr. Ryan is blind neither to the virtues of an enemy nor 
to the failings of a friend. He passionately loves Dublin, 
and Dublin life, but no enemy could say sharper things of 
both. Sometimes he comments freely ; at others he makes 
no comment at all: 

“Tn the jail I saw the hunger strikers wasting to skeletons 
with the stench of slow decay blowing through the cells. Two 
deaths occurred during the hunger strike and it was noticed that 
the coffins were light as they were borne from the jail. This long 
sgony kept time with the agony of Brixton and outlasted it. 
A sigh of relief went through the city when MacSwiney died . . . 
Terence MacSwiney lay dead in the city hall with copper-hued 
face and his body was borne through streets white with flowers.” 

There are faults and cluinsinesses in the writing, and an 
impatience with punctuation makes it sometimes difficult to 
se without re-reading what Mr. Ryan means; but this is, 
tothe best of my belief, a great book, and a permanent addition 
o Irish literature, L. A. G. Srronc. 


Digressions in the Caribbean 


Beyond The Mexique Bay. By Aldous Huxley. (Chatto and 
Windus. 12s. 6d.) 

Tue writing of books on travel, like the writing of books 
on Shakespeare, is an activity for which it is becoming 
increasingly difficult to find an excuse. The great travel 
books have all been done. The world, like a stranded whale 
left high and dry by the ebb of ignorance, is being meticulously 
scavenged by an assortment of sea-fowl. Such rich new 
chunks of living flesh as fell to Marco Polo’s lot, and Stanley’s, 
are no longer to be had. Experts of many kinds, and 
amateurs of more, compete for the remaining shreds. The 
old-style travel book—the book that told you something 
new about the world—has now, like the old-style book on 
Shakespeare, only a specialized and paltry scope. Colonel 
Blank’s book on Lichen-Hunting in Ecuador, Miss Dank’s 
Melanesian Misadventures—these are exactly paralleled in 
the realm of scholarship by Professor Crank’s Had Cleopatra a 
Squint? Almost al! the ground has been covered. 

And covered by men better qualified for the task than 
popular writers with a few months to spare; covered by 
men who have given the best years of their lives to the 
countries of which they treat. So it is as well for the popular 
writer not to attempt the old-style travel book. He cannot 
make his own discoveries, but he can acceptably emend the 
findings of other men, If he is a popular writer of unusual 
distinction we shall read his book as we read (say) the Tour 
of the Hebrides, not so much for ' light it throws on the 
places visited as for the light it th Jws on the author. This, 
at any rate, is the policy which Mr. Huxley has followed 
with great success in Beyond the Mexique Bay, a book of which 
nearly two-thirds might have borne the title Beyond the 
Leg of Mutton Pond, so unobjective is it, so little does the 
Caribbean obtrude, 

Mr, Huxley touched at the West Indies, Venezuela, Panama, 
and Belize; then he travelled (by my favourite railway) to 
Guatemala City, and thence by road to Atitlan and Momos- 
tenango, by air to Copan, by ship across the Bay of Tehuan- 
tepec, and so up through Southern Mexico to the capital. 
The resultant book is nearer Bacon than Baedeker. Mr. 
Huxley, voyaging on the backbone of Central America, 
Makes its vertebrae the pegs for cosmic speculations. If 
you hope for a picture (say) of British Honduras you will be 
disappointed ; but you will find it easy to console yourself 
with two deft analogies and a brace of essays, one on Victorian 
furniture, the other on Imperialism. Fifty pages are devoted 





to Guatemala City ; when on the first of them we have read 
that it is ‘‘ a pleasant, if rather ugly, town, about as populous 
as Norwich, but more extensive,’ we have learnt all that 
Mr. Huxley is going to tell us about the place. There follow 
brilliant disquisitions on Nationalism and on the Fourteenth 
tdition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 

Here, and in some other places, the author seems to me 
to carry too far the policy which I recommended above. 
It may be that I give too much weight to the claims 
of those who, like myself, would like to know what 
Mr. Huxley really thought about Guatemala City, a town 
which, though it may be as populous, is not nearly as dull as 
Norwich, But any reader who feels inclined to say, with a 
Mexican encountered later in the book, *“ I can’t understand 
why you should want to gastar su capital on coming to San 
Pedro,”’ should I think be allowed, like the Mexican, ** some 
excuse for his incomprehension.” 

One is grateful for the brilliance which illumines every 
page of this book, but one could wish that, of the many 
hares which Mr. Huxley started on his travels, more had 
been of the local breed. For these show the best sport. 
It would be difficult, for instance, to assess and convey an 
atmosphere better than the author does it here : 

“Tt was six years since I had been in a hot country, and I had 

forgotten how unspeakably melancholy the tropics can be, how 
hopeless, somehow, and how completely resigned to hopelessness. 
The feet of the negroes shuffled along the pavements. Small 
black children played in the gutters, silently. Squatting on the 
kerb, their fathers were reading the local newspaper by the light 
of the street lamps. And between the lamps, in the thickening 
night, every passing form was disquietingly without a face, and 
handless; blackness melted into blackness; men were as suits 
of clothes walking. Every now and then we passed a chapel— 
always lighted up and full of people singing hymns. For half a 
minute, perhaps, the noise of ‘Abide With Me’ would drown 
the noises of the tropical night; then, as one moved away, the 
frogs and the cicadas would reassert themselves, and one was aware 
of both noises vibrating with an equal hopelessness under the first 
stars.” 
His observations on the Mayan preoccupation with time and 
with the emblems of mortality are major contributions to 
conjecture, if nothing more. His conclusions on many 
subjects, from the coffee situation to Mr. Stuart Chase's 
receipt for the salvation of Mexico, are of the first interest. 
And what an admirable economy, how sure a feeling for the 
significant in a scene, distinguish the few ** word pictures ”’ 
which he allows himself and whose cult he analyses with a 
nice disgust. 

Beyond the Mexique Bay might be described as ** by Spanish 
Main out of Bloomsbury.” I have no hesitation in tipping 
it as a winner. If I personally could wish that the book 
took more after its sire and less after its dam, the reason 
perhaps lies only in a base desire to compare notes, for et 
ego in Quirigua. . . . The photographs are superb. 

PETER FLEMING, 


“The Pinchbeck Lyre ” 


The Modern Muse. Poems of Today, British and American. 
(Published for the English Association by the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 4s.) 

PreorpLeE sometimes express surprise when told that the 

appreciation of poetry in England is now at so low an ebb 

that the publication of serious verse, with rare exceptions, 
is today a matter of certain financial loss. On such occasions 
one could wish that one always had handy a copy of The 

Modern Muse to offer by way of explanation. ‘There are 

other factors, of course. The contemporary climate, with 

its particular physical and psychological pressures, is hardly 
eonducive to the arduous enjoyment of poetry even among 
those in whom modern methods of entertainment have left 

a taste for such things. Yet the very number and popularity 

of verse anthologies is proof that our environment is not 

solely to blame. There is still a public for poetry —ofa 
sort. Unfortunately that public has been so beguiled that 
the sort of poetry it now enjoys—the sort that it is offered in 
large quantities in The Modern Muse—is of so low an order 
that enjoyment of it precludes eventually the enjoyment of 
the first-rate when encountered. So serious modern poets 
may go whistle in the wind. 

Were this the only complaint to be made against The 

Modern Muse, were it merely one more collection of indifferent 
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poeticisings, no more would need to be said. But this is not 
the case. For The Modern Muse is not published in the 
ordinary way but is sponsored and offered to the public, 
as were two previous and almost equally pernicious volumes 
of a similar kind, by ‘The English Association.” The 
chief function of this body, it is claimed, is ‘‘ to promote 
the due recognition of English as an essential element in the 
national education,” particularly by assisting co-operation 
between teachers. So admirable a purpose, we cannot help 
feeling, could hardly have been worse served than by the 
publication of such books as Poems of Today and The Modern 
Muse. For if the ‘‘ due recognition” of English is worth 
encouraging at all, it is surely the best in English literature 
that is worth recognizing. And the best is not recognized 
by familiarity with the pretentious, the fake and the second- 
rate. Yet the anthologies published under the Association’s 
aegis are filled with the latter to the exclusion of almost 
everything else. Indeed we know of both teachers and 
professors who have described the harm done by these little 
volumes (whose sales are now nearer a half than a quarter of 
a million) as irreparable. 

Such an accusation, we fully realize, should not be made 
without the support of facts, in so far as facts can be spoken 
of at all in these matters, It would be easy, indeed, for the 
Association’s Selection Committee to retort that the judgement 
of poetry is ultimately a matter of personal taste, and that 
theirs, in their humble opinion, is as good as the next man’s, 
Even were this true it would be no answer to our complaint. 
For this is not a question of the difference between good and 
less good poetry, or even between poetry of one school and 
poetry of another. It is a question of the difference between 
poetry and: 

“ The high song is over. Even the echoes fail now ; 
winners and losers—they are only a theme now, 


their victory and defeat a half-forgotten tale now ; 
and even the angels are only a dream now.” 
or: 
“ Sing, Singsingetjie, sing, sing, sing, 
Sing the song of the sun ! 
On high where the blue and the pine-tops meet ; 
Sing, sing, sing, in the fragrant heat ; 
While the golden hammers of noontide beat 
On shimmering veld and dusty street— 
Sing, Singsingetjie, sing.” 
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Spring will not ail nor autumn falter ; 

Nothing will know that you are gone, 

Saving alone some sullen plough-land 

None but yourself sets foot upon ; 

Saving the may-weed and the pig-weed 

Nothing will know that you are dead,— 

These, and perhaps a useless wagon 

Standing beside some tumbled shed.” 

—the difference, in fact, between poetry and the sentimental, 
or hearty or derivative imitation of it. And let it not be 
supposed that these are isolated instances chosen with malice 
and care. On the contrary, every other page of The Modern 
Muse blossoms with ineptitudes of the same comic futility as 
the useless wagon cr the angels who—alas—are now only 
a dream, But there are limits to what may be quoted. 
And if further evidence is required it is perhaps only necessary 
to ask why, in an anthology calling itself ** Modern,” neither 
Mr. Auden, Mr. Spender nor Mr. Cecil Day Lewis among 
English, nor Miss Moore among American poets, should be 
included at all; or again, since the Preface expressly refers 
to the volume as illustrating poetic reactions to the War, 
why the three English poets of most promise who lost their 
lives in it should be represented by one poem between the three 
of them. But one need not look far for an explanation. It 
is sulliciently explicit in the Preface, in the disarming candour 
with which the editors remark that ** while a standard of excell- 
ence has been kept in mind the main aim has been to make the 
selection fully representative of the various countries.” It is 
comforting at least to learn from this that the question of 
merit was not entirely put aside for other considerations, 
And the note of wistful regret with which they later admit 
that ‘*‘ although no effort has been spared to make the selection 
fully representative, the field to be gleaned is so large that 
omissions have been inevitable” would be humorous were 
the result not so sickening. For it cannot be too often in- 
sisted that the appreciation of any.art is a matter of training, 
of hard work in gaining that perception which permits the 
appreciation of the best and whose achievement brings its 
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own reward in steadily increased enjoyment. By the e 

couragement which they have given to the production a 
circulation of the false and the mediocre, The English Associa 
tion have made it harder for genuine modern poets to gain a 
hearing, and incomparably harder for readers to know and 
appreciate the best in the poetry of any age. It is not a 
service to English Literature of which they should find them. 
selves able to be proud. I. M. Parsons, 


Aboriginal Sin 


Shame the Devil. By Liam O'Flaherty. (Grayson. 10s, 64.) 


As much has been written on the incompatibility of art ang 
life as on the supposed conflicts between art and religion, 
science and art and many other pairs of absolute approaches, 
Plato, himself a poet, had no place for poets in his Republic ; 
Flaubert, after visiting a happy, small bourgeois family with 
his niece, said to her, ‘‘ They are in the right of it”; anq 
Thomas Mann has his theory of the artist as the sick man 
and decadent. It is a theme which the sometimes mago. 
chistic, sometimes godly vanity of artists has frequently 
delighted to treat; for every generation sees the spectacle 
of masters psychologically isolated from the mass making 
that mass conscious of itself. At certain stages of his life 
the failure of an artist to build a bridge from his isolation 
to his fellows produces profound emotional crises. He ig 
overwhelmed by his dissimilarity, by the fraudulent and 
disastrous nature of his attempt to be an ordinary man, 

Mr. O'Flaherty, during the experiences he describes in 
this autobiographical impression, was going through one of 
these crises. He had comé, he felt, to the end of his tether, 
In thirty-seven years he had passed from the extreme poverty 
of an Aran Island peasant to some degree. of literary fame, 
He had travelled all over the world, he had fought, married, 
begotten his kind. He had had ‘the folly” of “a great 
concupiscence’’; “he had lusted after the spirit through 
the flesh.” And he found himself at the end, vicious, his 
gifts debased by foul habits, in debt, and drinking himself 
to death. A sudden breakdown terrified him and he left 
England to go to Brittany in order to regain his physical 
and spiritual health. So far the book might sound like 
the rhetorical preliminary to a Salvation Army conversion; 
but Mr. O’Flaherty was not converted, and as far as we 
can gather from a brutally candid, often hysterical, bragging, 
amusing and disorganized narrative, his was a case of 

“The devil was sick, the devil a monk would be; 
The devil was well and devil a monk was he.” 

Mr. O'Flaherty trails his coat, with sardonic incitements, 
to the moralist. He declaims his atheism, his communism, 
his self-contempt, and his contempt for the world as the 
narrative loops back into the past—now to his Aran child- 
hood, his education for the priesthood, his return to find his 
father doddering and insane, and his sister dying, now to his 
fighting in France and in Dublin, his early struggles with 
starvation in London and on to episodes in Paris, Russia and 
New York. Between his rhodomontades of hyperbolical 
diabolism and ‘* bloody but unbowed ”’ remorse, there appear 
many passages of wise reflection and simple confession, As 
in all his other work, he is at his best where he is not attitu- 
dinizing and behaving like a character out of Charles Lever, 
who has got drunk on a mixture of Dostoevsky and Ethel M. 
Dell. He still has his Irish genius for describing the animal 
in life and sensation, But he cannot resist the cant about 
the necessity of a disorderly life, dragging up the stuff about 
Villon, Marlowe, Rabelais and Shakespeare. How on earth 
has this notion of the disorderly lives of great artists got 
about ? How, when the stories of the disorderly habits of 
bankers, stockbrokers, commercial travellers, gardeners and 
small town tobacconists and the clergy fill our newspapers, 
can anyone take seriously this half-baked twaddle about the 
peculiar propensity to lawlessness of artists ? Does a Cabinet 
Minister become, automatically, a great artist because he 
keeps a harem ? 

In the presence of a sinner as self-conscious as Mr. 
O'Flaherty, it is hard to put aside one’s embarrassment and 
consider his case objectively. As a study of crisis his book 
has the disadvantage of a rhetoric which monotonously ruts 
the genuine experience into the acted. The thing whieh 
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after impatience has died down, is the essential 
innocence of the acting. — 

One remembers The Playboy of the Western World. The 
rhetoric, too, is in essence not as it appears to be, the rhetoric 
f Victorian melodrama but of the western Irish islands ; and 
aathat climate it is treated in the only way a tall story can ever 
effectively be treated—i.e., by capping it with a taller one. 
Thus, in Mr. O'Flaherty we are not up against original sin but 
aboriginal sin. The veneer of education has turned the quick- 
witted and gifted Islander into an apparently normal western 
Furopean ; but one does not leap out of megalithic into 
modern civilization in a lifetime. His background is still 
the primitive world of the heroes, in which world he still has 
his humility ; his bragging is merely the flamboyant defence 
against the charge of unavoidable failure to pass with confi- 
dence suddenly from a primitive heroic age to a humane one. 
His enemies, indeed, are not his flaunted vices. They are his 
inevitable lack of intellectual digestion; and, in addition, 
the bankruptcy of the doctrines of physical sensationalism. 
One can do no more, under these doctrines, than create 
stronger, bigger, wider and more hysterical men and women, 
and pander to a decadent civilization’s pathetic hankering 
after the primitive. 


strikes ODE, 


V. S. PritcHett, 


Popular Science 


The Progress of Science : An Account of Recent Fundamental 
Researches in Physics, Chemistry and Biology. By 
J.G. Crowther. (Kegan Paul, 12s. 6d.) 

Science Today : The Scientific Outlook on World Problems 
explained by leading exponents of modern scientific 
thought. Planned and arranged by the late Sir J. Arthur 
Thomson, edited by J. G. Crowther. (Eyre and Spottis- 
woode, 8s. 6d.) 


THERE can be no doubt that the description of scientific 
advance to the non-scientific reader, in what the French 
somewhat comically call Oeuvres de Vulgarisation, is one of 
the most difficult and skilled enterprises any writer can take 
inhand. It is an enterprise, indeed, doomed in all probability 
to become more and more difficult with the passage of time, 
since the tendency of scientific theories to express themselves 
mathematically and to do without any sort of conceptual 
model, is doubtless sure to increase. Mr. Crowther, then, 
seizes the opportunity now existing of describing the progress 
being made in physics and biology, and succeeds in giving 
an account which will be of fascinating interest to that 
multitude of men in the street who are curious about the 
goings-on inside laboratory precincts. If it were rash to 
assert that no better book on popular science has ever been 
written, it will nevertheless be undeniable that it would be 
very difficult to find one. 

The Progress of Science starts with an exciting frontispiece 
showing Professor Regener letting off balloons at Stuttgart, 
equipped with recording instruments to measure the intensity 
of cosmic rays up to seventeen miles. Later in the book 
these strange highly penetrating radiations receive a whole 
chapter to themselves, in which the history of their discovery, 
and their relation to the positive electron (positron) and to 
theories of the running-down of the universe, are described. 
The arrangement of the book is pleasantly divided according 
to place, so that in three successive chapters the work at 
three famous institutes, the Cavendish laboratory at Cam- 
bridge, the quantum theory Institute of Bohr at Copenhagen, 
and the Physico-technical Institute at Kharkov in Russia, 
is described. This human touch buoys up the most flagging 
follower, who can be assured of some appreciation of the 
atmosphere of research, if at any time he or she should cease 
to grasp the principle of the Geiger counter or the Lawrence 
atomie motor. 

Nor is biology neglected in Crowther’s Conducted Tour. 
A valuable chapter entitled, ‘‘ The Chemistry of Evolution,” 
begins by discussing the physico-chemical aspects of embry- 
ology and zoology, and leads on into the very arcana of the 
science of life, namely, the nature of biological organization. 
Mr. Crowther shows that the X-ray analysis of the substances 
contained in the living cell is helping to bridge the gap between 
the largest chemical molecules known and the smallest 
living organisms. Some very fine picturcs show the effects 
of grafting the organizer region in young newt embryos, and 


an account of the latest researches on the nature of these 
effects is given. Indeed the book is adorned throughout with 
excellent pictures, and it will be a great pity if its outstanding 
merits do not secure for it a record sale, and a succession of 
companion volumes, with the same or a similar, title. 

After all this, it is only reasonable to refrain from attributing 
the deficiencies of the book of essays Science Today to the 
junior editor. Is it not time to discourage the publication of 
books of essays by heterogeneous collections (one had almost 
said “* fortuitous concourses ”) of writers unequal in attain- 
ment and diametrically opposed in tendency ? Thus in the 
present bundle, Professor Lancelot Hogben writes as incisively 
as usual (but not with anything new to say) on the subject 
of human heredity, Dr. R. R. Marett speaks with charm and 
authority on anthropology and moral evolution, Professor 
Birkhoff of California is informative and attractive on the 
concepts of quantity and order, and finally the veteran 
Professor Max Planck contributes a first-class essay on the 
idea of Causality, its place in nature and in science. If the 
kook is worth buying at all, rather than borrowing, it is 
worth it for these essays. But it is hard to see what can be 
said for Sir Leslie Mackenzie’s superficial survey of the 
history of medicine, for Professor Leathes’ twenty-five pages 
of elementary physiology, or for the (very eminent) late 
Professor Joly’s short description of the main geological 
periods, with its strange appendix on “ Life ” and its enigmatic 
picture of the “ life-waves of the amoeba.” 

Presumably the arrangement of the boo« is a subtle mani- 
festo on behalf of the senior editor’s worid-outiook, for 
instead of beginning with mathematics and physics, and 
working up to psychology and psychical research and/or 
theology, as such books generally do, it begins with 
Professor Hogben on human affairs, and would end with 
Professor Planck on physics, had not a semi-epilogue by 
Professor A. E. Heath, entitled, “* Philosophy and Contem- 
porary Science ” been introduced. This is adequate, if not 
inspiring. Another mystery is provided by the appearance 
of two advocates of the Latin Church embedded side by 
side in the centre of the book about the borderline between 
biology and chemistry. The Rev. M. C. D’Arcy, 5.J., gives 
us a very highly refurbished chunk of scholasticism, in which 
the whole field of natural theology is run through, the possi- 
bility and existence of metaphysics stoutly maintained, and 
the way made clear for Revelation. This essay will be 
found of much documentary value by some. The other 
related contribution is that of Mr. Christopher Dawson, who 
writes on sociology as a science and concludes that no such 
sociology as yet exists, with the possible exception of Marxism, 
of which both these writers have an uneasy awareness and a 
very natural dislike. 

The Progress of Science is a Grade A egg; Science Today 
is like the Curate’s. 
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Fiction 


By H. E. BATES 


An Altar in the Fields. (Hamish 
Hamilton. 7s. 6d.) 
Haunting Europe. By Montagu Slater. 
Even Such is Time. By Doreen Wallace. 
This Way to Heaven. By Caradoc Evans. 
7s. 6d.) 
An Altar in the Fields and Haunting Europe are both novels 
with a strong background of contemporary political and 
social history, and their authors have both used an economic 
crisis—in Mr, Slater’s case a violent one too—as a means 
of heightening the emotional crisis of the small group of 
characters with which they are concerned. Indeed the 
economic crisis and emotional crisis have in each case been 
synchronized, so that the depression which strikes America 
oeecurs at the very moment when the bitterness and dis- 
illusionment of the Beldens’ married life is at its lowest 
depths, and the rise to power of Hitler in Germany at the 
identical moment when Kurt Robert, the Nazi, seduces 
the lover of his Communist brother. 


By Ludwig Lewisohn. 


(Wishart. 7s. 6d.) 
(Collins. 7s. 6d.) 
(Rich and Cowan. 


In no case, however, can these two authors be accused 
of trickery. This synchronization of emotional and political 
unrest must in fact have been so common in the life of 
America and Germany during recent years that thousands 
of young Americans will be able to see themselves and the 
tragedy of their married lives in Mr. Lewisohn’s novel, just 
as thousands of young Germans, should the book ever by 
some remete chance be translated, will read into Haunting 
Europe the bitterness of their own political and emotional 
experiences. The books resemble each other in one other 
thing: although they are both concerned with a restricted 
group of lives and the internal history of a particular country, 
they are in no sense insular. Both their characters and 
the tragedies through which they pass are universal. 

Here their similarity, except on superficial points, ends. 
For whereas Mr. Salter’s book resembles as much as anything 
a high-speed film full of shots of laconic and nervous drama, 
Mr. Lewisohn’s is a leisurely, cultured, almost urbane docu- 
ment, a piece of quiet emotional exploration done with 
extreme reverence and delicacy. Much of the virtue of 
contemporary American fiction springs from the return of 
its authors to indigenous scenes and atmosphere: they 
have come to ignore and even despise the European influences 
which rendered much of their contemporaries’ work until 
recently devoid of freshness and inspiration. Such work 
is seen at its best perhaps in the novels of writers like William 
Faulkner, Elizabeth Madox Roberts and Erskine Caldweil. 
European influences have clearly no effect on such writers, 
Mr. Lewisohn, on the other hand, is very much indebted 
to European influence, so that his novel, if compared for 
example with The Time of Man or Light in August, seems 
almost artificial, having none of the rich, milky, indigenous 
taste of the work of writers who, like the Beldens, have 
returned to their native soil. 

The Beldens are nevertheless alive and their story is rich 
in interest. Dick Belden is a writer, rather a dilettante sort 
of writer, who, with a private income, lives in a New York 
boarding-house and writes uninspired articles and struggles 
with a novel that will never be finished. He is rather what 
Turgeney would have called a superfluous man. He meets 
*‘in the decent publicity ” of the boarding-house a young 
and ambitious dancer whom he subsequently marries. They 
are at first happy, and then extremely unhappy. Finally, 
like the American writers of that same period, they go to 
Paris for a solution to their emotional problems. The woman 
behaves with detestable cynicism, a cynicism softened how- 
ever by the fact that we are shown it only through Belden’s 
forgiving eyes, and the man reaches the lowest depths of dis- 
illusionment and misery. Here Mr. Lewisohn effects the 
synchronization I have previously mentioned, and subse- 
quently the Beldens, having lost not only their money but 
their former selves in the crash, return to America. 

The book ends on rather too sublime and elevated a note, 
and one visualizes the Beldens having many babies and rearing 
many chickens in their idyllic look-we-have-come-through 
kind of life on the farm, It robs the book of much of its 


conviction, though the ultra-sublime, deviating into the 
sentimental, is a fault into which Mr. Lewisohn’s cultured g 

rather lofty manner is very apt to lead him. That fault ‘ 
never be found in Mr. Slater’s book. Its faults indeed an 
be found at the other extreme: in ultra-cynicism and : 
laconic facility. The book begins in a sensational filmic fash 
with the death of a racing-car ace for whom Kurt Rober, 
the principal figure, is mechanic, These early chapters at 
the time and pace of the whole book, which is one of heighten. 
ing unrest and faction and suspense. The book, howeye; 


“never degenerates into melodrama, or into propagand 


Mr. Slater, too detached a writer and too far removed, I take 
it, from both Nazi and Communistic influences, is intelligen; 
enough to see that the ready-made political crisis must Reis 
overshadow the emotional crisis of his own creation, Hit 
himself must be subordinate to Kurt, who is representatiy, 
not only of his class but of his generation, just as Marx muy 
be subordinate to Max, Kurt’s younger brother, who is Tepre. 
sentative not only.of his class and generation but of youth ig 
all classes or generations, Mr, Slater has given a clever ani 
subtle twist to the whole central situation of the book by alloy 
ing Kurt to seduce his brother’s lover and by turning the 
racing-ace’s widow, whom Kurt once fancied, into an emotional 
and political comrade for Max. It is a situation which in jt 
crazy irony is in perfect keeping with the atmospherical back. 
ground of political madness. 

Mr. Lewisohn’s influences are clearly European, but M. 
Slater's are elusive and so slight in any case that they need 
not trouble either the critic or the reader. The question of 
literary comparisons and influences is, in any case, a dangeroy; 
one. Many a writer has been surprised to see himself con. 
pared with Poushkin or Henry James, or to be told that thos 
writers have influenced him when he has, in fact, never read 
a word of them. And very probably Miss Wallace wa 
astonished to see herself compared by Miss Rebecca West 
with Trollope. The Portion of the Levites may very well have 
been a vastly different book from Even Such is Time, but there 
is certainly nothing which in the faintest degree recalls Trollope 
in this story of Benedict Lee and his metamorphosis froma 
Cockney to a countryman. Nor is there anything to justify 
the publisher’s assertion that Miss Wallace allowed her gifts 
to come to perfection before rushing into print. Her gifts 
seem to me still, in her fourth novel, in an immature and 
imperfect state. The shallow conversations, the almost 
school-girlish lapses of style and the stock characters carry 
no conviction, and after Mr. Lewisohn and Mr. Slater the 
book seems extremely undistinguished and lacking in both 
strength and delicacy. 


Even so, Miss Wallace has at least aimed at an interpretation 
of life and at the creation of characters, even though 
with undistinguished results. Not so Mr. Caradoc Evans 
who has always been held up as the arch-devil of Welsh lite: 
ture, a powerful and repulsive writer of the most demonia 
realism and satire. What then has happened to him: 
The Way to Heaven is as innocuous as a Sunday School treat, 
The formula for the satirical mixture is roughly in the rate 
of 50: 1 of water and acid ; furthermore, the figures on whon 
this shrivelling stuff is to be poured are figures of sawdust 
It is Mr. Evans’ purpose to shock us as he pours the devilis 
liquid in eggspoonsfuls on the despicable and wicked heads 
of these religious fiends, while he relates the story of thet 
insidious lives in a semi-biblical chant. Thus : 

“‘ She languished for the sight of her man, How on earth could 
she find peace without him ? How in Heaven could she find God 
without him? She was a fainting maid and he her kingly guide, wh 
by day would embolden her heart and by night consecrate het 
sleep. Yet she was more maidenly than maiden ever was, an sh 
knew not the why or wherefore of love. . . . And Ruth was guilt 


sick that she looked upon forbidden men. Her heart pangs shook 
the blooms from her cheeks. Grinley inquired of merchants tle 


-cause and not a merchant was acquainted with the malady ; of his 


physician he inquired, and the physician counselled an occupatio 
and of John Daniel and John Daniel spoke God’s will.” 

The general effect of three hundred and more pages of this 
is to leave one wondering not so much how Mr. Eval 
gained his reputation as how he will sustain it, 
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“The change of LIFE AND LETTERS from a half-crown 
quarterly to a florin monthly is also the metamorphosis of 
an organ of somewhat unfocussed aims and unsettled 
quality into a paper which has every appearance of 
vitality and an intelligent policy. 

‘If LIFE AND LETTERS can maintain the standard 
of excellence it has set in the first number, to support it 
will amount to a duty for anyone interested in literature and 
its related subjects, and the survival of the most useful 
type of periodical for their discussion.’ SPECTATOR 

CONTENTS OF MAY NUMBER 
| The New Cortegiano G. M. YOUNG 133 

Kingdom of the Ideal MALCOLM MUGGERIDGEI. 145 

Breakfast in Jehol PETER FLEMING 148 

The Real Issue in America HERBERT AGAR 152 

Four Poems JOHN LEHMANN 162 

Sermon by an Armament 

Manufacturer W. H. AUDEN 164 

Christmas is His Day VALENTINE DOBREE 1608 

A Salford Schooling WALTER GREENWOOD 184 

‘Terminus ARTHUR CALDER-MARSHALL 190 

Mid-Autumn ALFRED MORANG 193 

The Author and Printer FE. FE. KELLEITT 198 

Loves of the Lions CHARLES MADGE 204 

Smoking Concert L. A. PAVEY 205 

‘The Miracle FRANK O'CONNOR 210 

Anne ASHLEY SMITH 214 

The Escape into History FREDERIC CLAYTON 2106 

The Climb into Life RANDALL SWINGLER 229 

This Town and Salamanca ALLAN SEAGER 935 

Reviews 243 

The April number included articles by Aldous Huxley, 
Wyndham Lewis, Eric Linklater, Sean O’Faolain, a short 
story by Stephen Spender, a poem by Herbert Read, ete. 

The May number is now on sale, Price 2s. net. 
Annual Subscription, post free to any address, 27s. 
LIFE AND LETTERS 10 GREAT QUEEN STREET W.C2 
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Current Literature 


VIE DE MOZART 
Par André de Hevesy 

In 1845, Holmes, the friend of Keats, published a short life 
of Mozart, which in spite of inaccuracies remains an excellent 
biography, and was the chief source for Jahn’s authoritative 
work. Now a short Vie de Mozart by Monsieur de Hevesy 
(Editions des Portiques) has appeared, which it is interesting 
to compare with Holmes’ earlier volume. Time has corrected 
several autobiographical errors in the earlier ‘life,’ but 
fundamentally the matter at the disposal of these two bio- 
graphers is the same. Also, in one sense, this matter is treated 
in the same fashion: we are told what happened to Mozart 
rather than what happened in him and the internal develop- 
ment of his character is hardly traced. This is the usual and 
safe sort of biography. Empathy is dangerous, and it would 
need an almost too rare biographer to inhabit the small strange 
figure of Mozart and to co-ordinate his bantering letters, his 
humanitarian Free-Masonry, his plum suits, his odd virginity, 
his licence and his genius. In a short biography Monsieur 
de Hevesy is right in paying less attention to Mozart’s musical 
development than Holmes did; but he seems unkinder to 
Mozart’s wife than circumstances or Mozart’s own letters 
warrant. This, however, is a common fault among bio- 
graphers, who too often make conjugal scapegoats account for 
a hero’s failings. Holmes’ book, the first English work on 
Mozart, is separated from this latest study by nearly a hundred 
years, and any comparison between the two ‘ lives” raises 
the whole question of fashion in biography and of the change 
in style in the last twenty-five years. ‘There can be no doubt 
that Monsieur de Hevesy suffers from modern (one might call 
them Mauroisesque) habits and that Holmes, in 1845, found 
to hand a more suitable and serious tradition, Monsieur de 
Hevesy is a competent writer, his style is quick and witty 
and his manner lends itself to the creation of dramatic sketches 
and miniatures. However this style, that of ‘* modern” 
biography, is really unconvincing, for it has borrowed a cinema 
technique, and joins together a series of ‘shots’? or dramatized 
incidents, without achieving duration and a feeling of 
continuity. The life of Mozart escapes us between one 
passage and the next, and we miss him as we have missed the 
central figure in most recent biographies. 





RE-CREATION 


You must 
get the Phoenix Picture Catalogue to 
realise how exceedingly little it costs to 
fill a whole house with glorious repro- 
ductions of the work of the master 
painters of yesterday and to-day. Medern 
reproduction methods of flawless fidelity 
bring the gaiety and colour, the perennial 
delight, of great pictures within the 
reach of all. The Phoenix Picture 
Catalogue is a revelation to the person 
whose appetite for lovely things is in 
inverse proportion to his bank balance— 
end it’s full of helpful framing and 
arrangement ideas, Send for it (men- 
tioning the Spectator, please), free, to 


THE PHOENIX BOOK 


Showroom, 66 Chandos _ Street, 


Company Lid., 
Strand, London 
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SCRAMBLES IN JAPAN AND FORMOSA 
By W.H. Murray Walton 


_ Climbers, for whom valleys are troughs and pla 
ignominious descent between ranges, visualize nae u 
rather like the cross-sectional maps to be found in the fre 
of atlases. Though ordinary people cannot be ex 4 
to see nature in this perspective, the Rev. Murray Walt i 
these descriptions of tours and climbing expeditions jn lan 
and Formosa (Arnold, 18s.) almost persuades one that the 
mountaineers convention is right and that hills are my 
important than valleys. Good and bad rock, ascents cou 
ments, heights measured in feet or metres, and the lie of 
peaks and ranges—these here become real and exciti : 
There is, for instance, an enthralling description of the famous 
East Coast Cliffs, which drop down to the sea from a height of 
8,000 feet. However, the book contains more than this, The 
author tells of Japan and Japanese custom; he has pene. 
trated to the wildness of Formosa with its lately tamed head. 
hunters ; he has seen religious mysteries ; he has joined 
savages on shooting expeditions. Against this primitive 
background he shows us the advance of Japanese adminis. 
tration and order. One wonders, however, if the author hag 
read between the lines of his own work (as the reader may 9p 
page seventy-one) and asked himself whether the progress of 
Japanese capital is always as altruistic and admirable ag 
he chooses to regard it. The maps and some of the illustra. 
tions are excellent ; the writing is good and unaffected, and 
only once or twice does facetiousness, the scourge of the 
travel-book, make its embarrassing appearance. 


TEMPLE CHURCH MONUMENTS 
By Mrs. A. Esdaile 


Squeezing blood out of a stone would seem to be an easy 
task compared with extracting matter to fill two hundred 
Jarge pages from the tombs and memorials of the Temple 
Church. But only the most minute attention to detail could 
satisfy the high standard of scholarship which Mrs. Esdaile 
has set herself in the production of Temple Church Monuments 
(George Barber, 21s.), and in reality the book could not be 
shorter without being also less useful. The principal object 
which Mrs. Esdaile has had in view is to give an exact account 
of all the monuments which still exist in the Temple Church, 
together with their inscriptions and notes on the artists who 
produced them, and further to set out all the available in- 
formation about those monuments which have _ vanished, 
This has meant the collection of a great mass of material from 
manuscript records and printed descriptions, all of which 
tiresome work seems to have been done with unfailing accu- 
racy. But it has also meant discoveries of a quite different 
kind, and one of the most curious parts of Mrs. Esdaile’s book 
describes how with various members of her family she was 
led to discover several of the monuments, supposedly lost, 
lying in fragments in one of the more obscure parts of the tri- 
forium. These have been reconstructed and are reproduced 
by photographs and drawings in the book. But Mrs. Esdaile 
does not only deal with matters of scholarship : she has also 
a sad tale of human degradation to tell when she goes through 
the story of all the misfortunes which the monuments have 
undergone. The wanton destruction of fine seventeenth- 
century work in restorations of 1827 and 1842 is horridif 
not unexpected, but we are really surprised to read of the mal- 
treatment which restorers who were fanatically Gothie 
meted out to mediaeval works. As Mrs. Esdaile points out, 
the much maligned Wyatt at least made a fine effect with the 
tombs which he disturbed. His successors often hid them 
away in ill-made holes, thereby bringing credit neither on 
themselves nor on the monuments. 


FROM MOSCOW TO SAMARKAND 
ny ¥. Z. 


Of all the possible types of travel books, only two seem to be 
in fashion at the moment—those, namely, which amuse and 
those which instruct, though naturally many authors aim at 
combining these two functions. This seems to have been the 
case with the anonymous writer of From Moscow to Samar- 
kand (The Hogarth Press, 6s.), who hides so successfully 
behind the bafiling initials Y. Z. that nothing is visible round 
the corners except his (or her) nationality. We are told ina 
publisher's note that the author is Russian, a fact which it 
would have been hard to guess, since the style reveals the hand 
neither of a foreigner nor of a translator. The book contains 
a description of a journey through some of the least known 
districts of the Soviet territory in Central Asia, particularly 
Uzbekistan and Kirghizia. It is made up of straightforward 
accounts of what the author saw on his travels through the 
towns and wilder country districts, interspersed with stories 
told him by some of the people whom he met. These stories 
mainly concern the effects of the Revolution on people living 
in Central Asia, and they therefore are valuable in providing 
material for those who are interested in the present and recent 
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THE WORLD'S 
CLASSICS 


2/- net each volume 


Recent additions include :— 





ENGLISH CRITICAL 
ESSAYS OF THE TWEN- 
TIETH CENTURY. Edited, 


with an Introduction, by Phyllis 
M. Jones. 


NINE STORIES (1855-63) 


By Leo Tolstoy. Translated by 
Louise and Aylmer Maude. 


SCOTT’S SHORT STORIES 


With an Introduction by Lord 
David Cecil. 


A BOOK OF SCOTTISH 
VERSE. Compiled by R. L. 
Mackie. 


OXFORD PRESS 


UNIVERSITY 
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New Books 


TheHistory of the English Novel 


FirrH Votume. (New Vol.) 
The Novel-of Sentiment and the Gothic Romance. By E 


BAKER, D.Lit, M.A. Demy 8vo. 16s. net. 
First VoLuME (2nd Impression) 
From the Beginnings to the Renaissance. 16s. net. 


When the Red Gods Call 


Being the Biography of a Shikari in the making. By RAWDON 
MALET, Demy 8vo. Photographs. 12s. 6d. net. 


Gran Chaco Calling 


A Chronicle of Travel and Sport in Paraguay and the Chaco. 
By MEREDITH H. GIBSON. Demy 8vo. Photographs and 
Map. 10s. 6d. net. 


Through Deep Defiles to 
Tibetan Uplands 


The Travels of a Naturalist from the Irrawaddy to the Yangtse. 
By HERBERT STEVENS. Demy 8vo. Photographs and Map. 


10s. 6d. net. 
Iceland Adventure 


The Double Traverse of Vatnajokull by the Cambridge 
University Expedition. By J. ANGUS BECKETT. Demy 8vo. 
Photogr aphs and Map. 8s. 6d. net. 


Island Days 


A sequel to “Dream Island.” By R. M. LOCKLEY, Author 
of “Dream Island.” Demy 8vo. Photographs and Sketches by 
D. Lockley. 7s. 6d. net. 























With 8 Collotype Plates,and Bibliography. 10/6 net 


G. Lowes Dickinson 


A Memoir by 
E. M. FORSTER & 


“ Absolutely delightful.” 
—Davip Garnett (New Statesman). 


“To me, this is Mr. Forster’s best book. . Couid 
more be said of it? 
—H. M. Tomtiryson (News Chronicle). 


“A brilliant, unconventional and exquisitely percep- 
tive memoir of one of the loftiest spirits of our 
time.”—Christian IW orld. 


Fabulous Monster 


A Biography of the Ex-Kaiser 
By J. D. CHAMIER 15/- net 


“Written with uncompromising brilliance. It is a 
book to be read and enjoyed.”—Scotsman, 


Scrambles in 


Japan and Formosa 


By the Rev. W. H. MURRAY WALTON 
With 26 plates and 2 Maps 18/- net 
“Much that is strange in the traditional beliefs and 
customs of Japan and Formosa is explained with 
sympathy and insight. ... The general reader will be 
charmed by the vivid pictures of scenes and people in 
remote and often fantastic places."—The 7imes. 


The Behaviour of 
Animals 


An Introduction to its Study 
By E. S. RUSSELL, D.Sc., F.L.S. 10/6 net 
“The layman will find it, with its lucid presentation 
and its wealth of entertaining illustrations, an 
excellent introduction to further study of the 
subject.”—Jut1aN Hux ey (Spectaior). 


Health-Giving Dishes 


By M. C. BIRCHER-BENNER, M.D. 
With 600 recipes and 800 menus 6/- net 
The English version of a famous Swiss food- 
reformer’s intriguing cookery book, widely popular 
on the Continent. It is a remarkable testimony -to 
what can be done without meat, and largely, too, 
without cooking. 


Psychology 
and Psychotherapy 


By WILLIAM BROWN, M.D., F.R.C.P. 
Third Edition, rewritten 12/6 net 
Dr. William Brown of Oxford is probably the most 
eminent English. medical _ psychologist, and his 
authoritative book, especially in its chapters on 
Peace and War ‘and on Psychical Research, is ‘ot 
intense interest to the enquiring layman. 


*E. M. Forster’s Novels 


A Passage to India and Howards End have recently 
been added to the Kingfisher Library (Pocket size, 
3/6 net). They are also issued in the Uniform Edition 
at 5/- net each, together with A Room with a View, 
The Longest Journey, and Where Angels Fear to 
Tread, 

@ Also Aspects of the Novel, 7/6 net. 


EDWARD ARNOLD & CO. 
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states of Russia. The other parts of the book also contain 
much information of the same kind in more scattered form, 
all presented simply and almost without comment. The 
reticence which the author displays about thrusting his 
opinion on the reader makes the book more valuable as a col- 
lection of data but duller as a travel book. The author rarely 
records an impression, never takes the reader into his con- 
fidence, is always respectably serious on serious’ subjects, 
well-balanced and terribly objective, so that in general the 
reader sees facts but no picture, and is. more affected by the 
parts which aim at instructing than by those which aim at 
amusing. ae ; ’ 


HAPPY RETROSPECT 


The Reminiscences of Count Wilczek 


Count Hans Wilezek was a remarkable man. Having known 
Metternich and. Strauss, he entertained Lizst and Dumas, and 
then lived on to see a_ socialist, post-war Vienna. In the 
course of his life he was by turns sportsman, athlete, explorer, 
soldier and scientist. His is the sort of figure out of which 
popular myths are created, and in Austria a legend is already 
crystallizing around the manner of this grand seigneur. They 
speak of his fifty-metre leap with gun and hunting-bag from 
a rock into the Teufels See, of his impolitic climbing exploit 
with the Empress Eugénie, of his polar expeditions, and of 
his adventures and generosities. These memoirs (Bell. 
12s. 6d.), written for his family without any idea of 
publication, are often too occasional; on the other hand, 
they are not spoilt by the slickness and facile pyro- 
technics which have made many recent autobiographical and 
biographical works so objectionable. Though they exhibit in 
their style that particular type of dull naiveté which only 
sportsmen and soldiers seem able to achieve, these reminis- 
cences remain interesting on account of their variety and of 
the wide territory they cover in time and place. Their chief 
fault is a lack of sensitiveness which one also feels in the man 
himself, and which for many people must deprive his life of 
more than a narrative interest. 


THE SUNSET SHORE 
By Iain F. Anderson 


There is one valuable thing in this book: the final brief 
section itemizing the various cruises possible along the 
‘sunset shore "—that of the ‘ Lochbroom,’ those of the 
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is to Motor Oil what 
tempering is to Steel 


‘The two processes of Refining and Blending 
have produced good motor oils. ‘The modern 
motor engine, however, has made phenomenal 
demands and 


necessitated an entirely higher grade of motor oil. 


upen motor  lubricatisn, has 


A Third Process has therefore been added in 
producing Essolube motor oil —a_ process by 
which only the best qualities of Nature’s crude 
oils are retained and their inherent 
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‘ Killarney,’ the ‘ Ulster Prince * 
people who are anxious to visit the Hebrides have no » 

means of knowing which boat would be of the type < 
prefer, or which tour would best show them what the, 
want. Here, Mr, Anderson ‘is a real help. For the fe) 
he travelled. through the West Highlands:in a Morris Ming 
called “ Snippy,” and has here recorded the emotions cae 
in him (and rousable, he ‘hopes, in others) by what he ” 
and heard along ‘ Scotland’s Seagirt West.” “T the 
reader I would only add: Haste ye to the Sunset Sho ; 
Wander along its long coastline, and there on any part = 
will find a pleasure in its beauty and in its hundred as 
charms that leaves an outstanding memory unforgettable 
in years to come.” If the reader likes being addressed lik 
that, he may enjoy The Sunset Shore (Jenkins, 7s, 64 
Mr. Anderson’s epithets—** charming,” “ brilliant,” “ sweet” 
* colourful,” &¢e.—remind one of the lady who, on fing 
crossing Rannoch Moor, exclaimed ** Very pretty”; addin 
as an afterthought, “ Very wild.” His chief virtue . 
enthusiasm, and possibly he may be able to communicate 
this to some of his readers: but he is a long way behind thos 
writers on the Highlands in whose footsteps he follows, 


‘ rc 6 Cale, ; 
and the ‘ Caledonia? Many 






















LONDON IN 1710 


From the Travels of Zacharias Conrad von Uffenbach 






This is the most myopic, and in some ways the funniest, of al] 
the foreigner-in-England publications of the last few years 
Possibly von Uffenbach had a duller reception than he 
deserved : possibly, on the other hand, he deserved what he 
got. Here is London in the dramatie days of 1710. ‘ What 
monstrous sums of money the English pay for coins.” 
Apothecary Petiver “had some charming insects,” but 
* everything is kept in true English fashion in one wretched 
eabinet and in boxes.” ‘I inquired after the man who js 
said to have crowed all dav long exactly like a cock (this was 
at Bedlam), but they knew nothing about him.” * Nearer 
the end of the heel-fitting (this was at Greenwich Observatory) 
was an upright nut E, with which the machine F could be 
screwed up and down after turning screw G within it.” Coins, 
glass-cutting, pencils, curious instruments, historical books, 
and beetles, interested—or at any rate pleased—the gentle. 
man a good deal more than did the Londoners themselves, 
They dine in the Middle Temple, he grumbles “* in as slovenly 
a fashion as they do in the colleges in Oxford.” The English 
have no respect for good books, no skill at foreign languages, 
and no manners. One man, it is true, was, ‘ for an English- 
man, most polite and discrect.”’ English catalogues are artful 
and superficial ; ignorance and pedantry are ** fairly previ- 
lent’; and “one is certainly astonished ” at the tumult 
and hubbub made by the English at the races on Banstead 
Downs. London in 1710 (Faber and Faber, 7s. 6d.), like its 
predecessor about Oxford, is niggling and displeased, vet in its 
curious ways it is well worth reading. It proves, at any rate, 
that von Uffenbach went away from England even better 
pleased with himself than he arrived. 




























MODERN ENGLISH PUNCTUATION 
By Reginald Skelton 






Tf right punctuation can be achieved by someone with no ear 
for sound and a C3 standard of intelligence, then this is the book 
he should learn it from. One means no disrespect: it is admir- 
able in its way, and for elementary school children and 
shorthand typists (apparently graded together) it would be 
hard to find a better introduction to the comma, the question 
mark, and the hyphen. But Mr. Skelton seems to assume (4) 
that no one who writes (or dictates) has time to consider such 
a trifle as punctuation as he goes along, and (b) that no one 
who writes (or receives dictation) understands the sense of 
the passage under creation. Punctuation is applied, after 
wards. ‘ Punctuation must, in the main, be determined by 
rules which can be applied without conscious mental effort.” 
Rules he certainly provides, and good ones, notably his dis 
tinctions between parenthetical and defining clauses in tht 
Commas chapter. But punctuation, after all, is not solely 4 
question of putting full stops (unaccountably known to Mr. 
Skelton as fullstops) into other people’s letters and literature, 1 
even—superb subtlety—of putting commas when in doubt, 
so that dissatisfied employers, with a mere stab of the pet, 
can change them into semicolons. It is a question of knowing 
English: of enjoying English, of hearing a sentence run 0, 
check, recover, and flow on to its appointed end, with eae 
move dictated by the proper stop. Mr. Skelton gives 0 
hint that punctuation is an integral part of style rather that 
another trap for the perspiring typist. And yet he claim 
that Modern English Punctuation (Pitman : Gd.) 5 
** adapted to the very different needs of elementary students, 
business men, and authors.” He may of course be right: 
but Mr. Somerset Maugham’s lady novelist would have had 
something to say about his two-page dismissal of the 
Colon, 
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f A sc: sdehions ‘Milislons new novel | 
that will set the whole world laughing. 


or What Really Happens to Three Men and a Maid on 
| a Desert Island. 


| Written and Mlustrated by NORMAN LINDSAY. 
7/6 net. 


Sadie, the heroine, is, 
of course, the bone of 
contention in this story, 
and she manages to keep 
three men from killing 
each other by means of a 
placid savagery that is | 
appealing. It is a witty 
satire, in the course of 
which a few ideas on sex 
go by the board. 





This is how they 
landed on the 
desert island... 





i ae on looked this 
way 2 month later... The book divides readers 
into three groups—those 
who are hilariously 
amused, those who are 
shocked, and those who 
have the double titillation 
of amusement and shock. 
Lindsay has a_ slashing 
humour — his style is 
frank, swaggering, bold 
SES and dashing, and his tale 
has the salty, healthy tang of the sea. You are 
certain to enjoy this audacious story. 


T. WERNER LAURIE LTD. 
Cobham House, 


24 & 26 Water Lane, London, E.C. 4 





What REALLY diane 
to a girl and three mea 
on a desert island! 




















ALDOUS HUXLEY 


writing recently in “The Sunday Referee” said: 
“Tn spite of its small size, this admirable 
little book contains more sense about the 
obscure problem of laughter than all the 
other treatises on the subject I have ever 


read.” 


J. P. PRIESTLEY 


writing carlicr on in “The Evening Standard” said: 


“Mr. Ludovici is an original and vigorous 
controversialist. Here, as before, he shows 
courage. He challenges and attacks our 
worship of the Sense of Humour. ... This 
is a stimulating little book.” 


THE SECRET OF LAUGHTER 


Ds. net 
by ANTHONY LUDOVICI 
Author of ae Defe NCE 


y Iristocracy. cs 


10 Orange St. London W.C.2 












HUTCHINSON 


2nd impression ready, 3rd_at_ press. 
A fully- deserved 









chorus of praise! 





The NAKED 


LADY 


or STORM over ADAH 
by BERNARD FALK 


Georce W. Bisnor: “ The book is very 
well written ... charmingly sympathetic.” 
(D. Telegraph.) 

J. M. Butroco: “Mr. Falk has most 
successfully interpreted her Saga. Hand- 
ling the enormous mass of material about 
her with dramatic skill... and a splendid 
completeness.” (Sunday Times.) 
Joun Macapam: “ Magnificent book . . . 
as entrancing as his recent ‘ He Laughed 
in Fleet Street.’ (S. Dispatch.) 
“One of the most brilliant biographies 
of recent years.” (S. Pictorial.) 

As ample and lively a study as you can 
possibly desire.” (7 umes.) 
“One of the finest pictures of the 
‘’sixties’ the public has ever had the 
opportunity of surveying.” (People.) 
“One of the most graphic and entertaining 


biographies of recent years.” (LD. Mail.) 
“Mr. Falk writes neatly and delight- 
fully.” (Morning Post.) 


“ A very vivid and perfectly documented 

presentation of that period.” (D.E-rpress.) 

“Extraordinarily amusing.” (D.Murror.) 
Very fully illustrated. 18s. 








mn (Onstable Ce ee 





4 important new books 


CHRISTOPHER ADDISON's 


Vol, 2 (1917-1919)— s. 


personal diar 
FOUR and A HALF YEARS 


RAFAEL SABATINI’s 
HEROIC LIVES tie. 18s 


The STORY of the BANKS 
by J. F. ASHBY tw. 1s 


The Veuener Line 
by EV E Bs 1CHE day) Illus. 18s, 


Pioneer farming in ccm 2 


HUTCHINSON » 
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Travel 


Tuk nearest country that I know where you can most 
quickly and easily feel abroad is Treland. It is true 
that France is actually nearer, but then for three hours 
from the Channel Port the train will be filled with 
English; in Ireland you will get -that foreign fecling 
three minutes from the landing stage. 

The people ceitainly speak our language, which makes 
for ease of foreign travel. But they speak it with all 
sorts of queerly un-English meanings, and even the 
signs over the shops read as oddly foreign. Then pillar- 
boxes are green, coins burgeon out into delightful legends 
of bulls and rabbits and hens, and every notice is in 
Gaclic, though with the English conveniently enough 
underneath. You pay a halfpenny extra for your 
London paper and get the sensation of reading the 
Petit Parisien in thé Strand. Even the trains somehow 
feel foreign and different. They are not fast trains 
by English express standards, but they are very com- 
fortable and friendly .trdins. Most of the important 
ones carry either a restaurant-car or a one-class Pullman 
with a quite small extra fee. Or another way of seeing 
the country is from the excellent *buses which run 
everywhere. Most of the roads are about as good 
as all but the best of English main roads, and carry 
a traffic far less. Modern Ireland makes an_ ideal 
country for the motorist, and the Liverpool boats in 
summer carry hundreds of cars. 

The LF.S. of today is of course an Irish Foreign 
State and so there are Customs to pass. But they 
are very easy Customs, at any rate for the tourist, 
and any trouble at all will be on his return—if he happens 
to be carrying sweepstake tickets. And again the 
country has emphasized its foreign status by changes of 
place-names ;° and just as in modern Italy we find a 
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Warwick Castle, Warwickshire 


“‘ There’s no sweeter Tobacco comes from Virginia 


and no better brand than the “ Three Castles” 
—THE VIRGINIANS 


WILLS'S 


THREE CASTLES 


CIGARETTES 
10 FoR 8? Handmade 
20 FOR 1/4 20 FOR 1/6 


Also obtainable 
50 FOR 3/3 in other packings 


One. expects to pay a little more 


for a cigarette of such excellent Quality 
TT. 135B 


Holidays in Southern Ireland 





Monteleone reverting to the Vibo Valentia of Ancient 
Rome, so in modern Ireland we have Queenstown 
becoming Cobh and Kingstown turing into Dy 
Laoghaire, with the English version as a sort of footnote 
for the benefit of the old-fashioned Saxon tourist, 

In scenery and in sport, in antiquities, in motor 
and tramping, the country offers a wide Variety of 
choice. It really is country, for outside Dublin and Cox 
there are no cities of the standard of English population, 
and Waterford and Limerick and Galway count mor 
as convenient touring centres. Or there are places 
like Bray and Bundoran and Tramore, seaside resorts 
with a social atmosphere entirely different from their 
English counterparts. To the Englishman the Irish 
watering-place is as foreign as Dinard or Knocke, (; 
outside the beaten track there are mountains and islands 
where next to nobody ever goes, and there are lakes and 
rivers with some of the finest fishing in Europe and 
with very few restrictions. The local hotel can usually 
arrange a temporary permit. And so far from Ireland 
being a Country Where It Always Rains, there is q 
whole stretch of South Coast practically unexplored 
by the ordinary tourist and with a sub-tropical climate, 

With perhaps half a dozen exceptions there is in the 
Free State no such thing as an hotel de luve. But there 
are many quite good and extremely clean small houses, 
and indeed the Irish townlet or even big village will 
generally offer its proper little hotel where its English 
opposite number could only provide a public house, 
They charge, of course, their fair and decent prices, 
but they do not profiteer out of the tourist. The finest 
chance that modern Ireland ever had of profiteering 
was in her Congress of 1932, when they packed a million 
visitors into the half-million population of Dublin; and 
then the restaurants raised their prices by just sixpence 
a meal, with printed apologies on the menu cards that 
the cost of extra service made it necessary. There 
is an official Touring Association which keeps a contro 
of prices. 

From London to Dublin the cheapest passage at all 
comfortable costs roughly £3 10s. for a monthly retum, 
or every weck-end there is a fare of about 10s. less 
allowing return within 16 days. That is by Liverpool, 
third rail and saloon on boat, with an extra 2s. 64. 
each way for a cabin-berth. It is an eight-hour crossing, 
but the size of the harbours allows of quite large and 
steady boats. Or Holyhead, of course, gives a far 
shorter sea-run of about three hours for a few shillings 
more of fare, and offers besides both a day and a night 
service. 

For the South there is the Fishguard and Rosslare 
short sea-trip with fares from Paddington of from 
£3 8s. 9d. for the 16-day ticket issued each week-end 
and with a few shillings more for the monthly ticket 
issued each week-day. Or so many times a week there 
are the packets from Fishguard direct to Waterford 
and to Cork. And then for those who really like the 
sea there are the ships to Dublin’ and Waterford and 
Cork and Limerick and even Galway; they take just 
a few passengers and feed them very well. But thes 
are not trips de lure, and the hardy adventurer must 
be prepared to do without any ship’s orchestra. You 
can go that way from Glasgow or Bristol or Swansea 
or Southampton or London. And the outing may 
take up to four days. 



















































It is quite a foreign country that takes four days 
steaming to reach it. And Ireland is a Foreign Country. 
JOHN GIBBONS. 
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Stephen Gwynn’s 
The Charm of Ireland 


With 4 Illustrations in Colour and 32 in Photogravure. 
Map in Pocket. 7/6 net. 2nd Impr. Printing. 


A revised and enlarged edition, in a larger format 
(uniform with The Beauty of England, etc.), of the 
book first issued in the Kitbag Travel Books. A 
oe gmeny 2 chapter deals with the new order in 
Ireland, new hotels, and sport (particularly angling). 
The book is now illustrated mainly by reproductions 
of the work of Irish artists painting Irish landscape 
or architectural subjects, 


gq“ Mr. Gwynn supplies an encyclopaedic know- 
ledge of every part of the country, an unerring 
instinct for what is characteristic and essential, 
and an abhorrence of the methods of the guide- 
book.” —Country Life. 


Dr. Thomas Bodkin’s 


Hugh Lane «his Pictures 
With 51 Plates. 


Originally published in a limited edition, this is 
a biography of the great art-connoisseur whose 
famous collection of pictures, originally intended 
for Dublin, now reposes in the Tate Gallery, 
London—a source of much controversy. Every 
— is reproduced in this book, accompanied 
y a catalogue raisonné, 


8/6 net. 


Prospectuses from 39 Parker Street, London, W.C.2 
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NORTHERN COUNTIES 
HOTEL, PORTRUSH 


Another first-class hotel in 
highest standards of living are the Gleneagles tradition. Close 
maintained and you can sample to the Royal Portrush Golf 
Irish hospitality at its best. Club. 


‘Grams: “‘ Midotel, Belfast.” ‘Grams: “ Midotel, Portrush.” 
Write for Hotels Tariff Booklet to 
O. Taylor, Midland Stn. Hotel, Belfast. 





MIDLAND 
STATION HOTEL 


Belfast's leading hotel, where the 
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THREE NEW NOVELS FROM A NEW LIST 


LAWRENCE R. 
BOURNE 


A detective novel 
with a difference 


JONATHAN 
GRAY 
A record of risky 
undertakings 


716. Pantechnicon 7/6 :«: 
EACH NEVE SCARBOROUGH EACH 


* A really humorous modern novel 


29 GREAT JAMES ST., BEDFORD ROW, W.C.1 
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CONTINENTAL 
HOLIDAYS 


are so different! 











Something different to see, something 
different to hear, something different to do 
.... all the time. Such a complete change 
...+ gets you out of yourself. Switzerland 
or Italy for instance! Mountains, forests, 
lakes. . . . climbing (or riding if you prefer 
it), boating, music and dancing to fasfe.... 
something to remember for months and 
years. Continental Holidays are so different. 


To the Continent this year—decidedly. 
15 CONTINENTAL ROUTES 


DOVER = - CALAIS HARWICH- - HOOK 
DOVER = = OSTEND HARWICH- FLUSHING 
FOLKESTONE BOULOGNE HARWICH- ANTWERP 
FOLKESTCNE DUNKERQUE HARWICH- ZEEBRUGGE 
NEWHAVEN - DIEPPE HARWICH- — - ESBJERG 
SOUTHAMPTON - HAVRE GRIMSBY - HAMBURG 
SOUTHAMPTON .ST.MALO HULL - ~- ROTIERDAM 
GRAVESEND - ROTTERDAM 


For all information apply Continental Departments, 
VICTORIA STATION, S.W.1 (for SOUTHERN Routes), 
or LIVERPOOL STREET STATION, €.C.2. (for 
HARWICH Routes), or any Station, Office or Agency 
of the Great Western; London & North Eastern; 
London, Midland & Scottish or Southern Railways, 


GWR LNER 
_LMS SR_ 
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COMPANY MEETING 





ARMY AND NAVY CO-OPERATIVE 
SOCIETY 


TURN OF THE TRADING TIDE 


SIR FREDERICK GASCOIGNE’S ADDRESS 





Tue annual general meeting of the Army and Navy Co-operative 
Society, Ltd., was held on Wednesday at Caxton Hall, West- 
minster, S.W. 

Brig.-Gen. Sir Frederick Gascoigne, K.C.V.O., C.M.G., D.S.O., 
J.P., D.L. (the chairman), said that trading conditions had shown 
a disposition to improve. There was plenty of room still, but it 
was satisfactory that the turn of the tide began to show itself in 
the second half of last year, and was still making itself felt, though 
it had been wanting some encouragement lest it should recede. 


He had pointed out a year ago that the balance-sheet then 
considered would have been considerably less satisfactory had it 
not been for the large business carried out during the preceding 
12 months in the purchase and sale of old gold, and had said that 
that could not be expected to recur in the then current year, the 
results of which they were now considering. That prophecy had 
proved correct, and, as expected, the old gold business had fallen 
off by nearly 75 per cent. It was, therefore, pleasing to be able to 
report that an increase in the normal turnover had been realized 
sufficient to provide a set-off to the inevitable loss of the old gold 
business and its profits, with the result that the net profit for the 
year under review was slightly better than for the previous year. 

e hoped shareholders would consider that a satisfactory outcome 
of the year’s trading. Not only was that increase in the normal 
turnover accompanied by an increase in orders, but there had also 
been a tendency towards a rise in the average value of individual 
orders—a good sign. 

DivIDEND MAINTAINED. 


It was proposed to pay a final dividend of 10d. per share, namely, 
£68,333, making a total dividend of ls. 3d. or 124 per cent.— 
the same as last year. 


The board continued to watch their prices very closely, and to 
keep them at a level to compare favourably with other firms. 
At the same time their policy was to maintain the Society’s reputa- 
tion for the quality of its wares. There was, undoubtedly, a tendency 
in these hard times to be content with an inferior quality, and the 
board had endeavoured to meet that point by stocking a greater 
variety of qualities in certain departments, and especially in the 
grocery department, but they would not be beguiled into stocking 
goods which had no recommendation other than cheapness, and 
he had little doubt that they would get back any custom lost 
for that reason when good times returned, because people did 
not really like inferior goods—they just put up with them. That did 
not apply, of course, to low price goods, in which they were sure of 
giving value for their cost, but in the cheapest classes of goods it 
was more difficult to be sure of giving full value for money than 
in the case of wares of higher quality. When criticisms were received 
about prices, they invariably found that the comparison in quality 
explained the criticism, and they continued to be still the cheapest 
house for value. 


THE ProposeD New TITLE. 


He wished to refer briefly to the circular letter recently issued 
in connection with the official title—the Army and Navy Co-operative 
Society, Ltd. The Army and Navy Stores were not, and never had 
been, an industrial co-operative society, nor had they ever enjoyed 
any privileges which might have attached in the past to industrial 
co-operative societies. The simplest method of finally disposing of 
the matter seemed to be for the necessary steps to be taken to 
drop the word “ co-operative” from the official title, and adopt 
that of the ‘‘ Army and Navy Stores” by which they were, in 
fact, known throughout the land. It would entail no change 
whatever in their habits and customs, or in their policy, which 
would continue to be one of selling the best articles at the lowest 
remunerative rates to shareholders and members. 


As to the future he would say that the signs of improvement 
generally remarked on of late were certainly reflected in their own 
business, but they had a long way to go yet before they could 
be satisfied. Their trade last Christmas had been very gratifying. 
The Stores had been fuller than had been the case for a long time, 
and the post trade showed that customers were sticking to them 
in spite of the temptation to make shift with cheap low-value 
goods. He had every confidence that they would, in due course, 
get back to those more prosperous days which many of them 
remembered, but whether it was going to be this year or next year, 
or the year after, he would not dare to prophesy. If the Chancellor 
would continue his good work, the happy day would be greatly 
expedited, and meantime the more shareholders and members 
concentrated on patronising their own shop and bringing others 
with them the better. The Society would do its best to see that they 
were satisfied both in quality, variety and service. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted and at a 
subsequent extraordinary general meeting a resolution was passed 
changing the name of the Society to “‘ Army and Navy Stores, Ltd.” 





Bid 
Finance 


Afterthoughts on the Budget 


A.tnoucH as explained in the column of Financial 
Notes there has been a moderate reaction in securitie 
during the past weck, this reaction does not mean that 
the favourable opinion of the City concerning the By et 
has in any way lessened. The contrary is true. Ther 
has never yet been a Budget which has not been the 
subject of criticism, both inside and outside of the 
House of Commons, but the criticism of the present 
Budget has, on the whole, been of a very mild characte; 
and in the City the belief holds that it will be a factor 
aiding a still further recovery in commercial activity in 
this country during the coming months. 

The reduction in the standard rate of Income Tax 
although small, will become increasingly impressed y . 
the minds of investors when, as is now the case, they 
will find that their dividend warrants suffer the deduction 
of 4s. 6d. in the £ instead of the full 5s., while the laboys 
of those who at the present time are busily engaged iy 
making out their forms under Schedule “D” wij 
probably be lightened a little by hurried calculations 
showing that next year the amount payable in Income 
Tax will be materially under the figure of a year ago, 
unless, of course, the taxpayer should be in the happy 
position of having added materially to his income during 
the year. 

Contrast with ForEIGN BupceEts. 


Not the least interesting comments upon the Budget 
have come from foreign countries where there has been 
quickness to appreciate the soundness of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer’s proposals, and the fact that Great 
Britain’s determination to secure at all costs an 
equilibrium in the national balance sheet has produced 
a good effect upon our industrial situation. When, for 
example, our present prospective substantial surplus is 
contrasted with the appalling deficits in the balance. 
sheets of some of the foreign Governments, and notably 
the United States, it may well be asked whether a 
revival of prosperity is most likely to be achieved by 
the sound principles of the English Budget, or whether 
the efforts made by America and some other countries 
to stimulate a trade revival by huge national expenditure 
and monetary manipulation will more rapidly bring 
about a satisfactory position. This is a point which 1s 
dealt with very effectively in the latest issue of the 
Westminster Bank Review, and I can thoroughly recon- 
mend a perusal of the article on “The Budge‘ary 
Positions of the Major Countries ” to all who are interested 
in the national finances of the different countries. _ It is, 
of course, true that a policy suitable for one country 
may not be equally suitable for another, and the full 
outcome of President Roosevelt’s experiments has still 
to be seen. But while the large expenditure by Washing- 
ton has, no doubt, stimulated industrial activity some- 
what, and while the rise in prices of commodities may 
have owed much to monetary and exchange manipula- 
tion, the fact remains that for all this expenditure there 
must presently be a reckoning in terms of taxation, 
and it remains to be seen how far this reckoning, when it 
comes, will have the effect of checking industrial progress. 


** PoLITICAL ”’ CRITICISMS. 


Nor has Mr. Chamberlain’s Budget suffered by such 
criticism as has been offered by some of the politicians. 
When, for example, Major Attlee in the House of 
Commons described the Budget as ‘‘ quite the meanest 
Budget on record,” and when he goes further and says 
“we shall oppose this Budget ; we regard it as an 
insult to the unemployed, from whom millions and 
millions have been taken, that they are being given 1 
exchange a few paltry words of thanks, a few words 0 
insolence and £8,500,000, and told that they must rest 
content,” we note that we are listening simply to the 
party politician. 

In addition to the debates in the House of Commons, 
we have also had some broadcast speeches from members 


{Continued on page 683.) 
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COMPANY MEETING 


RIO TINTO COMPANY 


EXPANSION OF TRADING PROFIT 
HANDICAPS TO INTERNATIONAL TRADE 
THE RHOKANA INTEREST 
SIR AUCKLAND GEDDES’S SURVEY 




















Tar Sixty-first Ordinary General Meeting of the Rio Tinto Co., Your company enjoyed its full share of the welcome recovery in 
Limited, was held on April 19th, at Southern House, Cannon | consumption, as is shown by the following comparison : 
Street, London. oe _ ae ” —_ SurpMents (Tons) 

The Right corm ne — C. Geddes, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., All European Rio Tinto 
chairman of the board, presidect. Producers. Rio Tinto. % of Total. 


The Secretary, Mr. R. H. Beecher, read the notice convening the 
meeting and the auditors’ report for the year 1933. The minutes of 
the previous meeting were taken as read. 


1932 ee 4,152,000... 936,514 .. 22.56 
1933 +s 4,744,000... 1,139,926 .. 24.03 


The Chairman said: Gentlemen,—I presume that you will, as In spite of this substantial improvement we are still some 200,000 
usual, take the report and accounts as read. (Agreed.) tons short of the average of our annual deliveries for the 11 years’ 
I propose today to confine myself strictly to the affairs and | period 1923-1933, and over 400,000 tons below our deliveries in 
interests of our company. 1929. This disparity is not due to lack of sales contracts, but to 


First, let us look at the revenue account and compare it with the | the necessity of making substantial adjustments of tonnage with 
one for last year. The profit on sales of produce, &c., this year, | customers and, in certain cases, with associated producers. 
after charging to cost of production £83,143 of the estimated cost Expansion or DELIVERIES. 
of labour surplus to requirements, was £501,600. Last year it was 
£367,293 after charging £77,268 for excess labour. I hope you will 
consider this expansion of the trading profit satisfactory so far as 
it goes. Set against it, we have to record a sharp contraction in our 
income from interest and discount from £126,749 to £28,382, a con- 
traction of nearly £100,000 for which, of course, you were prepared. 
It is the direct result of our exchanging our Rhokana debentures for 
Rhokana shares, an exchange which I feel sure will prove to have f see ; P 

recovery in their important industries. 


onefic 

oe bene “es a I must emphasize, however, that an expansion of shipments by 

FurTHER REDUCTION IN EXPENSES. at least 300,000-400,000 tons above last year’s shipments would be 

On the debit side of the revenue account we have first the | necessary to put our mines on a comfortable basis of production. 

expenses of administration, salaries, rents, current taxes, dues and | In short, we can readily meet all calls for pyrites, even though tho 

general charges, which this year amount to £187,967, as against | volume of requisitions should exceed in any year, indeed in each 

£201,430 last year, £270,777 the year before, and £348,283 in 1930. | year for many decades to come, the previous maximum of over 
I drew your attention to these figures last year, and am glad that the | one and one-half million tons which we shipped in 1929. 


Pyrites consumers, our customers, have been faced with serious 
difficulties during the past four years, and in many countries are 
still suffering from handicaps which restrict their operations. 

I am the more pleased to record the expansion in our deliveries 
last year in that it was not secured by great reductions in selling 
price, but was due to the increased requirements of our established 
customers, and therefore denotes a definite and, I trust, permanent 


amount expended under this head has continued to decline. There With regard to the present position and the outlook for the 
is nothing, I think, to be said about the serviee of the debentures | future of our pyrites there are some things I should explain. 

which continues, and will continue, to absorb over £160,000 per The development of this section of your company’s activities is 
annum. largely bound up with the prosperity of the chemical and fertilizer 


Next, the total estimated cost of relief work and labour main- }| manufacturers, who are in turn dependent upon the purchasing 
tained surplus to the requirements of production in the year under | power of the farmer. Until the vast agricultural communities in 
review amounted to £143,143, as against £148,984 last year. To | all countries begin to enjoy some measure of prosperity there can 
meet this, £60,000 has been drawn from the suspense account | be no important increase in the consumption of those essential 
which we maintain on the balance-sheet as a provision for taxes | fertilizers which account for approximately 60 per cent. of the 
and £83,143, as I have already said, has been charged to cost of | consumption of pyrites. 
pretaotion. ‘ Hanpicaps TO INTERNATIONAL TRADE. 

‘PROVISION FOR TAXES.” , ‘ f . 

I notice that there appears to be some misunderstanding in the Our pyrites shipments for the first greater of the current year 
minds of some shareholders about ‘this account ‘** Provision for were almost procianty the Reraes “ nearly 300,000 tons, as those for 
Taxes.” There is no mystery about it. It is maintained by charging the corresponding quarter of 1933. This I regard as not unsatis- 
against profit sums appropriate to meet the taxes which subse- factory, pace ig who have to find outlets for our products in all 
quently arise. We also have credited to it eertain windfalls that | COU™*tes > the world cannot hope to be immune from the influences 
could not fairly have been included under the head of ‘“ Profit on which are strangling international trade. The unstable disparities 
Sales of Produce ” or “ Interest and Discount.” You will notice between the currencies of the great producing, consuming and 
Wnettha voar tho: Balaues ins Shin provision Se Sialic denaneaieihe in investing nations, the enforced restrictions upon the flow of pay- 
£320,454, as against £271,687 last year. This increase is, of course. ments and tho creation of quota systems controlling imports of 
necessary on account of our increased trading profit ndumnuC«,©, ,; 1 CC commodities, in addition to tariff barriers, are having a 
f ea ergo greater effect than ever before, and their end is not in sight. 
baal, ernie These factors must inevitably exercise an influence upvn the future 

The figure I have just given you is a balance remaining after the acral pemaasice sts ea CE * ‘ orn 
transfer of the £60,000 set off ‘against ia: enh at-aliak tweak. tie ability of consumers to take even the minimum quantities for whic h 
In the opinion of coma dinedbens thee atneuad ok ANU Aes te sufficient they have contracted, and if they bring about a fresh reduction of 
for us to keep in the provision for taxes account at the moment. | CO?%u™ption instead of the gradual expansion which appears to have 
Withsthe aid) of tlie. tranalor from. this suspense account, a sum | t im, much will depend upon the future attitude of pyrites pro- 
considerably less than the amount added to the provision for duces towenls oseh other: F F . 
taxes account in the course of the sch Rng hee aa Upon that subject, it is the unanimous wish of your board to arrive 
a credit balance on revenue account for 1933 of £103 540, and con- at understandings with all producers of pyrites which will result in 
itis in incmien sett ence tenetanl Pion £380,567 to £402,857 the rational production and distribution of pyrites. We are directing 
after allowing for the final dividend of 2s. 6d per share on the Pre- all our endeavours to finding a fair common basis for the widest 
ference shares, which you will be asked to approve t “ay. attainable co-operation between producers. 

I do not think that there is much that I need say about the ATTITUDE OF CONSUMERS. 
balance-sheet beyond drawing your attention to the substantial We shall, however, be no party to any plan which in its operation 
sums written off and to the most satisfactory position of the market | may result in the exploitation of consumers, many of whom have 
value of our investments as compared with the book value. I may expressed the strong desire to see the pyrites producers attain the 
add that the investments under the head “ Other Investments,” | same measure of agreement which has recently been achieved by the 
quoted on the market at a value of £323,688, are chiefly our own | phosphate producers after a prolonged period of costly struggle for 
company’s debentures. That is all I propose to say about the | markets. We congratulate them upon the successful outcome of 
accounts, their difficult negotiations to secure understandings between them- 

PyritEes SHIPMENTS. selves for the next ten years, and hope that their example will in the 
not too distant future be emulated by the pyrites producers. 

The phosphate and the pyrites mines supply their respective pro- 
ducts to practically the same customers in all countries, and although 
it may have sounded improbable to you to hear me state that some 
of our customers would welcome a similar agreement between 
pytites producers, these customers have a very sound reason for 


Last year I described at some length how we had just completed 
the exposing of the great San Dionisio mass of ore in the Atalaya 
Opencast, and we are already, I think, beginning tc reap some 
benefit from that great achievement, for with regard tv our pyrites 
shipments in 1933, I am able to give the following favourable review. 

The year marked a definite turning-point in the trend of world j ) 
ensumption of European pyrites, which had fallen year by year | their desire. ; . : : 
since 1929 from the peak of over 6,000,000 tons to about 4,150,000 It is most desirable that the unit cost of sulphur in pyrites to the 
tons in 1932, (Continued on page 682.) 
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consumer should so far as possible be uniform throughout any given 
industrial area and be stabilized at a level which will not handicap 
consumption. 

The requisite measure of good will and readiness to forgo purely 
individual aspirations will, we trust, be forthcoming also among the 
pyrites producers in Europe. 

Should it be found contrary to our hopes and despite our efforts 
impossible to reach a form of agreement satisfactory to the majority 
of producers we can look forward to the future beyond 1934 with a 
certain measure of confidence in our ability to maintain our leading 
position unimpaired. 

ForWARD CONTRACTS, 

At this moment we have on our order book forward contracts 
which, conservatively estimated, should ensure deliveries of over 
1,000,000 tons of Rio Tinto pyrites each year for the next five years. 
These contracts have been concluded with our long-established cus- 
tomers in twelve or more countries and call for deliveries in well- 
balanced proportions of every class—cupreous, non-cupreous and 
washed pyrites, and: sulphide eoncentrates—and thus provide a sub- 
stantial nucleus for our future operations. 

The average f.o.b. returns to be realized for the sulphur and iron 
content of the ores to be delivered under these forward contracts will 
bear favourable comparison with those obtained during the past five 
years. > 

As. a direct consequence of our existing agreements with other pro- 
ducers, we are in the unique position of being able to supply every 
class of pyrites, be it arsenical or non-arsenical, cupreous, crude or 
washed ore, to meet the varied requirements of the market. 

We have secured and maintain through our organization the most 
direct contact with our customers in Europe and America. 

With regard to the difficulties we have experienced in securing a 
more complete organization of the pyrites industry, I should, I 
think, in fairness add some general remarks in explanation of the 
problems. 

RECENT CHANGES. 

The whole pyrites business has undergone considerable changeS 
in recent years. At one time a very large percentage of the world’s 
pyrites supply was obtained from cupreous ores, which were mined 
largely for their copper value, the sulphur being of the nature of a 
by-product. With the increasing demand for sulphuric acid, how- 
ever, and with the exhaustion of much of the Spanish cupreous 
pyrites, the use and development of pyritic ores of very low grade 
in copper but of high sulphur and iron contents have been widely 
extended, and ores of this type are now being mined on a large 
scale in Italy and in Greece, while our friends, the Tharsis Com- 
pany in Spain, have in recent years devoted their attention to the 
shipment of ore of this type, of which they have developed large 
reserves. Until recently, our company confined its operations 
almost entirely to the mining and shipment of cupreous pyrites, 
either in a crude form or after leaching for the extraction of copper. 
For certain markets, however, the so-called non-cupreous pyrites, 
or pyrites low enough in copper to permit the treatment of the de- 
sulphurized ore by simple acid-leaching to extract the contained 
copper, has definite advantages, particularly in these days of low 
copper prices. This has necessarily profoundly modified the ore 
trade. 

OrE Reapy FoR EXTRACTION. 

It is, however, satisfactory to know that we have exposed and 
have ready for extraction an enormous tonnage of this class of ore. 
We do not strictly have to mine it. The operation of extraction is 
in reality quarrying under very favourable conditions, and, there- 
fore, at very low cost, and in any desired quantity up to a million 
or more tons per annum. 

From what I have said you will gather that Europe’s potential 
output of ‘this particular class of pyrites considerably exceeds the 
present reduced demand. This calls for much forbearance on the 
part of the producing companies if competition such as might be 
ruinous to all concerned is to be avoided. I am happy to be able 
to say that, in this respect, a very large measure of co-operation and 
co-ordination has been maintained among the principal producers, 
and I hope that before long a still closer and more comprehensive 
agreement may be achieved which will tide over the period before 
the pyrites market regains the volume to which we were formerly 
accustomed, 

Tron ORE. 

With regard to iron ore, in anticipation of the recovery in the 
heavy industries your directors examined the possibility of resuming 
regular deliveries of our Mesa iron ore. This is a silicious iron ore 
running over 50 per cent. iron and about 14 to 15 per cent. silica, 
which was found to be suitable for special mixing purposes in the 
charges of a number of the blast furnaces in Czechoslovakia, Ger- 
many, Holland, and in England, to which countries we were deliver- 
ing about 200,000 tons per annum prior to 1931. During the past 
few days we have made an agreement with a well-known firm, long 
established in the trade in iron and other ores, whom we have 
entrusted with the task of promoting the sale of our Mesa iron ore. 

OPERATIONS IN RuODESIA, 

During the year under review, I visited the mines in Spain, and 
am pleased to be able to record my personal impression of the satis- 
factory way in which Mr. Cooper, our general manager there, and 
his staff have been able to meet and cope with the manifold diffi- 
culties that have arisen. During the year I also visited Rhodesia, 
travelling both ways by air, and had the opportunity of seeing the 
great N’Kana Mine, the work now proceeding with a view to 
opening the Mindola Mine, and the work which has been done on 
N’Changa Mine, which, though not at present being brought into 





| 
production, will some day in the years to come produce e 
quantities of copper. I also saw the Mufulira Mine, a 
one-third of the share capital of which is owned by the Rhoka’ 
Corporation, and was much impressed by its potentialities, | ke 
sure you will be interested to hear that as a result of my seal 
observations I have no doubt whatever of the future success per 
prosperity of the Rhokana Corporation in which we as a com = 
are so largely interested, and which, I may add, of course = 
the three mines, N’Kana, Mindola, and N’Changa, to which | hay 
referred. 7 

The work that has been done in Northern Rhodesia is astoundin 
and I can without any exaggeration say that I have never seen pm 
where a copper extraction plant to equal that which the Rhokang 
Corporation has built at N’Kana. To this, within a few months 
the Rhokana electrolytic refinery will be added as a producing 
concern, with undoubtedly beneficial results to Rhokana Corpor 
tion’s position. 

CoprER PRICE AND THE FUTURE. 

With our great interests in copper, shareholders will naturally 
ask: What of the future of that metal? At what price jg i 
to be sold? I do not know, but I do know that statistically and 
according to all precedent a rise in the price is to be looked for. The 
copper stock position has been entirely transformed since wo last 
met. Whereas, at the end of 1932 the stocks of refined copper 
amounted to about 11 months’ consumption, today they represent 
about five months’ and the safe working minimum basis is fou 
months. When the rise in price will come I cannot say, because 
there are so many disturbing factors operating on the commodity 
markets and especially on the copper market. I can, however, say 
that even at the prices ruling today we are not losing money on the 
copper we are producing in Spain, and the Rhokana Corporation is 
definitely making a profit on the copper that it is producing in 
Northern Rhodesia. 

With that knowledge we must, I think, for the moment be 
content and continue to live in hope that either as a result of the 
play of economic forces, or by the establishment in the future of 
some controlling organization, the price of copper will be raised 
sufficiently to give us all a fair return upon the capital we have 
invested in the essential industry of copper production. 

I now beg to move: ‘ That the report and accounts for 1933, 
which have been submitted, be adopted and passed.” 

I will ask Mr. Preston to second that motion, and after he has 
done so I shall be pleased to do my best to answer any questions 
that any shareholder present may wish to ask, 

The Hon. R. M. Preston, D.S.O., seconded the resolution, which 
was then put to the meeting and carried unanimously. 

The Chairman next moved: “ That a half-year’s dividend of 
2s. 6d. per share on the Preference shares be now declared, payable 
(less income-tax) on May Ist next.”’ 

Mr. J. N. Buchanan, D.S.O., M.C., seconded the motion, which 
was unanimously adopted. 

The Chairman further proposed the re-election of Mr. G. W, Gray 
as a director of the company. 

The Right Hon, the Earl of Denbigh, G.C.V.O., seconded the 
motion, and it was unanimously agreed to. 

On the proposition of the Chairman, seconded by Sir Aiexander J, 
Anderson, C.8.I., the other retiring clirector (Mr. J. Gordon Macleod) 
was also re-elected. 

On the motion of Mr. F. W. Robertson, seconded by Mr. H. N, 
Robertson, Messrs. Turquand Youngs & Co, were reappointed 
auditors of the company for the coming year. 

Mr. R. E. Palmer: Ladies and gentlemen,—Before dispersing, 
I ask you to support me when | propose a vote of thanks to the 
chairman. I think we can congratulate him on the fact—and I 
am sure it is a fact—that he has passed through the worst years 
which we have had and are likely to have, I hope, in the history of 
this company. I think we can congratulate him, and I should like 
to wish him all success in carrying on during the coming years. 

Mr. A. S. Clift seconded the vote, which was unanimously 
accorded, and the Chairman having briefly acknowledged the 
compliment, the proceedings terminated. 
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FOR NINETY-ONE YEARS 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
‘‘ARETHUSA”’ TRAINING SHIP 


have carried on the glorious work of training poor boys 
and girls to become good and useful men and women. 
1,100 children are always being maintained in the Society's 
Homes at Bisley, Esher, London, Orpington, Royston 
and Twickenham, and in the Training Ship “ Arethusa.” 


DONATIONS AND LEGACIES ARE EARNESTLY 
SOLICITED 


164 SHAFTESBURY AVE., LINDON, W.C.2 
President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
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- Finance 
(Continued from page 680.) 


of the three political parties. Mr. Chamberlain’s broad- 
gst speech on Budget night may be said to have 
pounded in simple terms the general principles of the 
Budget, and while both he and Mr. Thomas, who spoke 
later in the week, doubtless represented the Budget 
as a great attempt on the part of the Government to 
deal fairly with the situation, neither of those Ministers 
attempted in any way to exaggerate or stil less distort 
the actual facts of the Budget. 

I think, however, the same can scarcely be said for 
certain parts of some of the other broadcast speeches. 
Probably very many wage-earners would listen in to the 
wireless to hear the comments of Major Attlee on the 
Budget, by whom they were told that the £200 a year 
man will get off 30s. of tax and the £2,000 a year man will 
get off £37. It seems regrettable, however, that no 
further word should have been said as to how much 
the £2,000 a year man actually contributed, and still 
contributes, to the revenue each year, or that no state- 
ment of the percentage of the tax on the income paid 
by the £2,000 a year man as compared with the £200 
a vear man was supplied. Again, Sir Herbert Samuel, 
in the course of his broadcast address, after complaining 
that the man with £500 a year and three children only 
got back this year 30s. in the tax, said : 

“Others get back half of the additional burdens imposed upon 
them, he gets back only one-eighth. Why should he not be treated in 
the same way as teachers, policemen, soldiers and sailors, and those 
whom some may regard as the less desirable class by Cabinet 
Ministers and Members of Parliament.” 

Sir Herbert Samuel, however, apparently failed to explain 
that the Civil Service and other salary cuts had repre- 
sented reductions in actual income, thus making any 
comparison between the half and eighth (the latter 
referring to taxation upon income) entirely misleading. 
This type of criticism has not unnaturally strengthened 
rather than weakened the favourable view of the City 
concerning Mr. Chamberlain’s Budget. 

Artuur W. Kippy. 


Financial Notes 


QUIETER MARKETS. 

Tue Budget fulfilled market expectations, and now there has 
been the almost inevitable reaction in prices. The general 
public always finds it hard to comprehend why, when favour- 
able anticipations have been fulfilled, there should not be a 
further rise in prices. Hopes are indulged, perhaps, that a 
certain Company will declare a dividend of 6 per cent., and 
when the dividend is actually announced, instead of a rise 
there is not infrequently a temporary fall in the prices of 
the shares. This is simply due to the fact that professional 
speculators anticipating the increased dividend have bought 
shares speculatively at a lower level and sold when the 
good dividend is announced. And so with regard to the 
recent Budget which fulfilled rather than exceeded market 
expectations, And the usual profit-taking followed. It is 
possible that in this instance profit-taking was also stimulated 
by a recognition of the unsettlement of international polities, 
while it was undoubtedly accentuated by the last fortnightly 
settlement revealing a considerable increase in speculative 
positions. In the absence, however, of unfavourable political 
developments, I should expect the set-back in prices, especially 
as regards high-class investment stocks to be brief owing to the 
continuance of cheap money. 

* * * “ 
ImMPertAL CHEMICALS. 

It is impossible to read the speech of Sir Harry McGowan 
at the recent meeting of Imperial Chemical Industries—a 
summary of which appeared in our last issue—without being 
impressed by the importance of the undertaking and the 
ramifications of its operations. In The Spectator of April 
13th, I dealt with the Annual Report, and at the annual 
meeting Sir Harry McGowan made an exhaustive statement 
Concerning the nature of the Company’s operations and the 
developments during the past year. Sir Harry referred 
‘specially to the development of the hydrogenation process 
M connexion with the scheme for extracting petrol from 
coal. He explained that the full development of this 
Process had involved costly research extending over more 
than seven years and an expenditure of over £1,000,000. 
Numerous obstacles had to be surmounted and continual 

(Continued on page 684.) 
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GENERAL ACCIDENT, FIRE AND 
LIFE ASSURANCE CORPORATION 


GRATIFYING RESULTS 


Tue forty-eighth annual general meeting of the General Accident 
Fire and Life Assurance Corporation, Ltd., was held on Wednesday 
at Perth. 

Mr. F. Norie-Miller, the chairman, said: It is a source of gratifica- 
tion that we are able to come before you today with a report and 
statement of accounts so satisfactory. The past year has been one 
of the most difficult for business in every part of the world, but 
especially so for the business of insurance in all countries, because 
the year has been everywhere one of great uncertainty and difficulty, 
due to the economic depression that has characterised all alike. 
The uncertainty as to the development of trading enterprises has 
caused investors who would otherwise have been utilizing their 
capital for that purpose, to hoard it, with the result that there is a 
plethora of money in all parts of the world, and especially in this 
country, and this position has been injurious to insurance companies 
in many ways. ‘They have to invest their funds at a very low rate 
of interest, and in addition there is so large a falling off in business 
that most premium incomes are practically stationary, if not 
decreasing ; this causes a higher expense ratio because of the fixed 
charges of the organisation which have fo be maintained. 

Moreover, in times of depression, claims are greater in number and 
amount, and these require the most careful and intelligent working, 
as otherwise the companies would be robbed by exaggerated or 
fraudulent claims, striking evidence of which has lately been dis- 
closed in the Law Courts in England. Unfortunately, moreover, for 
companies like ourselves, who do business in every part of the world, 
the idea has entered the heads of the majority of the inhabitants 
of almost all countries that trade must be limited to their own 
country. 

I feel that the world is now slowly but surely recovering from 
the years of unexampled economic depression. It is undoubtedly 
so with Great Britain, and if some definite degree of stability in the 
monetary exchange could be brought about, combined with the 
freer interchange of commodities, all of us could then look forward 
to 1934 and future years with more oenfidence than would have been 
justified at the commencement of any recent year. 

THE RoosEVELT PLAN. 

Having a large business in the United States, we are deeply 
interested in what I may call “ President Roosevelt’s Plan.” It is a 
very bold experiment, but I am pleased to say it already shows 
evidence of success in various directions, and if in the end it stabilises 
the finances of that great country, it will be not only an advantage 
to themselves, but to the whole world. JI am more optimistic than 
I have been for some years as regards the position, economic and 
financial, in that country. 

Our figures show a financial strength and an enterprise that fully 
justify our claim to being in the first rank of British Insurance 
Institutions. In the Life Department new business is some £440,000 
more than the previous year, and amounts to a net total of 
£2,309,000. 

In the Fire Department our income is maintained, being slightly 
higher than the previous year. What is more important, however, 
is that we are able to carry from that account a profit of £95,272, 
as against £54,865 for the previous year. This has always been a 
highly profitable department of our business, and will, I feel confi- 
dent, continue to show good results. 

THE AccIpENT AND GENERAL ACCOUNT. 

In the Accident and General Account, which is the largest of our 
accounts and covers every class of casualty business at home and 
abroad, the income also shows an increase and by the substantial 
amount of £160,000. The profit carried from that account, however, 
is £87,000, as compared with £224,000 last year, which is largely due 
to loss on compensation business abroad, and to the fact that the 
Home Automobile Account, which is a very large one, has shown 
a rather high loss ratio. I think this is caused to a large extent by 
the fact that very excessive sums are awarded to injured claimants, 
in some tases far in excess of the injury done or the pecuniary loss, 
and juries seem to overlook the fact that insurance companies can 
only pay claims out of premiums, and: therefore if the claims are 
excessive the premiums must be raised to mcet these claims. 

Our Marine Account is also satisfactory. It has always been small 
and profitable, and we have transferred the moderate sum of 
£15,000 fromm the account to profit and loss, leaving the fund at the 
end of the year equal to 110 per cent. of the year’s premiums. 

I now come to the Profit and Loss Account. Our interest carnings 
show an increase of £2,000 over those of the previous year, notwith- 
standing the fall in the rate of interest payable on all gilt-cdged 
securities, and also the difficulty in collecting interest on some invest- 
ments. Although our interest earnings are £50,000 in excess of the 
dividend which we are paying to the sharcholders, we thought it 
wise to continue our usual dividend ; the shareholders can, however, 
look forward with confidence to improvement in that direction. 

He moved the adoption of the accounts for the year 1933, and 
the declaration of a final dividend of 24 per cent. on the preference 
shares, making 5 per cent. for the year, and of $s. per share on the 
ordinary shares, making a dividend of 14s. per share for tho year. 

Dr. William Low, of Blebo, deputy chairman, in seconding, said 
that they should all congratulate themselves upon the figures shown 
in the accounts. It had been a very difficult year ; today, however, 
they were able to bask in the sun of prosperity, which was rising fast. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 





Financial Notes 
(Continued from page 683.) 
disappointments had to be borne, “ but,” he added. ‘ 
backed by patience and persistence, has now, we are 
vinced, overcome them all.” The Company is to Fa ie 
no less than £2,500,000 on the necessary “plant Pi se 
to produce 100,000 tons per annum of petrol by the eg 
genation of bituminous coal, but the sum is to be” ag 
vided out of liquid resources, a circumstance whick i, 
itself intimates the magnitude of the Company’s reserves 4 
the conservative finance which has made it possible to onadk 
such huge sums without further borrowing. = 
* * * * 


* science, 


A Sounp UNDERTAKING. 

I am glad to note that Sir Frederick Gascoigne, the Chair 
man of the Army and Navy Co-operative Society, Limited, 
fully maintains the good practice of his predecessors in taking 
shareholders into the fullest confidence at the annual meet 
with regard to all the details of the Society's ACtivities 
Many of the shareholders are, of course, regular customers 
but even so the speeches of the Chairman at the meeting 
of the Army and Navy Co-operative Society undoubted}; 
convey the impression that from the Chairman and General 
Manager down to the humblest member of the staff the ide, 
of service to the public both as regards quality of goods anj 
moderate prices is very prominent. This policy seems onc 
again to have resulted in a successful year, for, having regarj 
to the lean times through which we have been passing, the 
profits of the Army and Navy Co-operative have been wonder. 
fully well maintained and for the past year they showed just 
a small increase. Among the many interesting points men. 
tioned by Sir Frederick Gascoigne at the recent annual meeting 
was the very satisfactory circumstance that, although, as 
might have been expected, the active business which took 
place a year ago in sales of old gold has almost entirely fallen 
away, the fall of business in that direction has been com. 
pletely set off by an increase in the normal turnover of trade, 
Sir Frederick Gascoigne paid a tribute to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer for a sound and helpful Budget, and while 
taking a cautious view of the future, Sir Frederick's forecast 
was a fairly hopeful one. 

* * * * 


NEWSPAPER PROFITS. 

The Report of Odhams Press, Limited for the past year 
shows a substantial increase in profits; the figure, inclusive 
of interest and Dividends from investments is £527,235 
against £460,286 in the previous year. The net profit was 
£332,464 against £292,197, These figures do not include the 
loss on the Daily Herald, where excess of Expenditure oyer 
Revenue is charged to that Company’s Development Expendi- 
ture and carried forward pending the completion of its devel. 
opment programme. The Balance Sheet shows that Invest: 
ments in subsidiaries now stand at £892,353 against £483,525, 
while debts owing by subsidiaries stand at £1,049,831 against 
£971,278. The Directors again declare a Dividend on the 
Ordinary Shares of 15 per cent., while £44,965 is added to the 
General Reserve, raising it to £320,000, and £81,036 is carried 
forward as against £80,302 a year ago. 

* * * * 
Rio Tinto MEETING. 

The Annual Meeting of the Rio Tinto Copper Company is 
always awaited with interest by reason of the speech of Sir 
Auckland Geddes, and on this occasion particular interest was 
taken in Sir Auckland’s views on the general situation of 
Copper. Naturally he spoke with restraint and caution, at 
the same time remarking that statistically and according to 
all precedent, a rise in the price was to be expected. Sit 
Auckland stated that whereas stocks of refined copper at the 
end of 1932 amounted to about eleven months’ consumption, 
they represented today about five months’, while the safe 
working minimum basis was four months. Nevertheless Sit 
Auckland declined to forecast when a rise in the price might 
come, as there were so many disturbing factors operating on 
the commodity markets and especially on the copper market. 
However, he made it clear to Shareholders that even at present 
prices the Company was not losing money on the copper it was 
producing in Spain. He also stated that the Rhokana Cor 
poration was definitely making a profit on the copper which tt 
was producing in Northern Rhodesia, Finally, Sir Auckland 
asked the Shareholders to be content for the moment and to 
live in the hope that either as a result of the play of economl 
forces or perhaps by the establishment of some controlling 
organization, the price of copper would ultimately be 1a 
sufficiently to give a fair return upon the Capital invested. 

* # * * 
Ro.ts-Royce. 

I referred last week to the excellent character of the Annu 
Report of Rolls-Royce, Limited, and the good impressiét 
created by the Report was strengthened by the statements # 
the Annual Meeting. Lord Wargrave, the Chairman, ¢0i 

(Continued on page vi.) 
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COMPANY MEETINGS. 
ROLLS-ROYCE 


LORD WARGRAVE’S ADDRESS 












Tue twenty-seventh annual general meeting of Rolls-Royce, 
Lid. was held at the works at Derby last Friday, April 20th. 

nv rd Wargrave (chairman), presiding, said he had special pleasure 
in addressing the meeting, as the report showed a record profit 
, the history of the company. All shareholders would agree 
that the results were highly satisfactory, and that all concerned 
in the administration of the company, working under the direction 
of the managing director, Mr. Sidgreaves, and the works director, 
Mr. Wormald, were to be congratulated on the outcome of their 
efforts. The results were a fitting reward for successfully over- 
coming the grave difficulties encountered during the long com- 

ial depression, which he hoped they were now leaving behind. 
The profits for 1933 amounted to £216,725, which was an increaso 
of no less than £65,747 as compared with the previous year. As 
he had already mentioned, this was a record profit, and the directors, 
who had already distributed an interim dividend, recommended 
a final dividend of 10 per cent., making, with the interim of 5 
per cent. already paid, a dividend of 15 per cent. for the year, 

ther with a bonus of 2 per cent. for the same period, both 
mebject to Income Tax and to be due and payable on May 23rd. 
This would absorb £100,191 19s. 3d., and it was proposed to allocate 
the balance as follows: Income Tax £30,000, pension fund reserve 
$24,000, special contingencies reserve £20,000, carry forward 
£85,999 15s. 9d. 

At the last annual general meeting he informed the shareholders 
that towards the end of 1932 there were distinct signs of improve- 
ment in the demand for the chassis. This improvement not only 
continued but expanded in 1933, when the sales continued at such 
s gratifying rate that it was found at times difficult to keep pace 
with orders received. During 1934, to date, there appeared to be 
no evidence of falling off in sales. This demand for the chassis 
had ensued as a result of untiring efforts continually to improve 
the products of the company and to maintain their position as 
the makers of what. were indisputably the best cars in the world. 

The Kestrel aero engine still maintained its p sition as the best 
and most reliable water-cooled engine in the world, and was being 
supplied to the Royal Air Force and abroad in considerable quan- 
tities. With the Air Ministry’s permission, they had supplied aero 
engines to many foreign countries, including Belgium, Holland, 
Denmark, Portugal, Estonia, and Peru, which was ample indication 
of their world-wide renown, 

The reports and accounts were adopted. 
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WEEKLY EXTRACT FROM 
“A PRACTICAL INVESTMENT SYSTEM” 


4th EDITION, 


By W. J. CANTOPHER. Published by Strakers Ltd., 
Ludgate Hill, E.C.4. Price 5/3 post free. 

“It is as well that the investor should realise the arithmetical 

ossibilities of shares as distinct from the economic and psycho- 

ogical. Much scepticism, we suzpect, comes from a lack of 

power to realise the implications of simple arithmetic.” 

















THE ROYAL LONDON MUTUAL 
INSURANCE SOCIETY, LIMITED 


A YEAR OF PROGRESS—-TOTAL ASSETS: £30,756,089 


TE seventy-third annual general meeting of the Royal London 
Mutual Insurance Society, Ltd., was held on Tuesday last at 
Winchester House, London, E.C. 

The Chairman (Mr. Alfred Skeggs, F.C.I.1I., Chairman 
managing director), in the course of his speech, said :— 

The Society’s Accounts for the year continue to show gratifying 
progress. The new Life Business written is larger than the amount 
written in the previous year, and as the result of the further upward 
movement in the values of securities the Society is in a very strong 
position. 

The General Revenue Acceunt shows that the income from all 
sources during 1933 amounted to £7,244,685, which is an increase 
of £245,985 over the previous year. The combined premium 
income amounted to £5,885,648, an increase of £191,843. Interest, 
dividends and rents amounted to £1,336,914 net. The total 
claims, &c. (including surrenders) amounted to -£2,745,661. 

Ordinary Life Branch Account. The premium income in this 
branch for the year was £1,398,733, an increase of £48,956 over 
the previous year. The total funds of this branch at the end 
of the year amounted to £8,888,905, having increased by £812,758. 
The amount paid in respect of claims by death and maturity 
amounted to £469,617, whilst surrenders accounted for £245,283. 
The number of new policies issued during the year was 28,876, 
assuring the sum of £4,102,042 net as against £4,024,350 for the 
previous year, an increase of £77,692. The new annual premium 
mcome was £187,150, and single premiums £11,610. 

In the Industrial Life Branch the premium income for the year 
amounted to £4,389,471, showing an increase of £140,613. 

With regard to the accounts of the Fire Department, the premiums 
received during 1933 amounted to £66,137 ; £26,455 is reserved for 
unexpired risks, being 40 per cent. of the premium income, and 
£10,804 is transferred to the credit of the profit and loss account, 

whilst the additional fire reserve fund remains at £40,000. 

e@ premium income in the Accident and General Account 
amounted to £26,095, which is slightly in excess of 1932. £2,502 
has been transferred to the credit of the profit and loss account. 
The sum carried forward is £26,556. 

The Profit and Loss Account balance brought in from 1932 
amounted to £105,811, and the balance of £123,147 is carried 
forward. 

The Society’s assets have passed the 30 millions mark and now 
total £30,756,089, which shows an increase of £2,268,961 over the 
previous year. 

The report and accounts were unanimously carried. 


and 
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Financial Notes 
(Continued from page 684.) 


menting upon the record profit for the year added to it the 
statement that during the current year there was no evidence 
of a falling off of sales. The Kestrel Acro Engine, said Lord 
Wargrave, maintained its position as the best and most relia- 
able water-cooled engine in the world, and was being supplied 
to the Royal Air Force and abroad in considerable quantities. 
* * * * 
BANK OF ENGLAND APPOINTMENTS, 

It was a foregone conclusion that when Mr. B. G, Catterns, 
until recently the Chief Cashier of the Bank of England, had 
been elected to the Bank Court he would be relinquishing the 
Chief Cashiership. During the past week the interesting 
announcement was made that Mr. K. O. Peppiatt, M.C., the 
Principal of the Discount Office, had been appointed as Chief 
Cashier, while Mr. E. N. Travers, the Principal of the Branch 
Banks Office, had been appointed Principal of the Discount 
Office. Both of these appointments have commanded 
approval in the City and, indeed, few officials in the Bank have 
come into more direct contact during recent years with the 
Money Market as a whole than Mr, Peppiatt, 

A. W. K. 
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“The Spectator” Crossword No, 8; 
By_XANTHIPPE. 


[A prize of one guinea will be given to the sender of the fir 
correct solution of this week's crossword puzzle to be opened 
Envelopes should be marked ‘* Crossword Puzzle,’ and should 
be received not later than first post on Tuesday. No envelopes 
will be opened before noon on Tuesday. The name of the winner 
will be published in our neat issue.| 
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150 above a mountain is 
superlatively brainy. 
2. He ended in a high position. 
. Pantomime villain, 


SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 
No. 82. NOTES. 
Ackoss—25 ,Priam; 27, Obelus; 31, Chronos, 


The Winner of Crossword No, 82 is Mrs. Scott, Willsboro’, 
Londonderry, N. Ireland. 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged as a 


Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 


74% for 26 ; and 10% for 52. 


Series discounts : 24% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13 ; 
Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance 
to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 








PERSONAL 


eee: 
LOTHING and BOOTS most urgently needed for 
C Women, Children, and particularly for men. Our 
ple in East London slums suffer greatly. Parcels, 
enclosing name and address, gratefully acknowledged by 
the Rev. PERCY INESON, Superintendent, EAST END 
MISSION, Central Hall, 3 Bromley Street, Commercial 


Road, Stepney, E. 1. 
—_—_,— 
BUNGALOW or COTTAGE required July or August. 
Near sea. Inside sanitation. Please state accom- 
modation.—'‘ M.,”’ c/o The Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C. 1. 











————— 
MPANION pupil required to read History with 
¢° student preparing for Girton. Advantageous terms. 
—Write A.B.C., c/o J. & J. PaTON, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C.4. 
NFERIORITY COMPLEX ? Write for Free Book 
“T can 


... and I will.”—BRITISH INSTITUTE OF 
RACTICAL PSYCHOLOGY, Lrb.,1 (BR) Ludgate Hill, E.C.4 








EADERS interested in international affairs and in 
the promotion of international friendship are 
invited to write to APA (All Peoples’ Association), 99 
Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, for particulars of that 
organization. 





ALZBURG (Austria)—Baroness Imhof receives 

paying guests and students in her charming house, 

85 Arenbergstrasse. Near Swimming bath and tennis. 
Excellent references in England. 
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MEDICAL 


‘ ALLSTONES Permanently Removed Without Opera- 
G tion. Guaranteed. Free Booklet.—T. 8. HEATON, 
M.P.S., 20 Grosvenor Place, 8.W. 1 (Sloane 3697.) 











WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 


LEXANDRA HOSPITAL for Children with Hip 
Disease. (Est. in Queen’s Sq., W.C.1, 1867.) Offices, 

107 Southampton Row, W.C.1. New Annual Subscrip- 
tions & Donations urgently needed to make good heavy 
Losses sustained of late years.—STANLEY SMITH, Sec. 











CINEMAS 
ACADEMY CINEMA, 


Oxford Street, Ger. 2981. 
Premier the Famous French Satire 
“CHARLEMAGNE” (A) with Raimu, 
and 
90° SOUTH ” (U) 

Scott’s Epic Conquest of the Antarctic. 








Is life just an endless journey against the clock ? 
or are you a connoisseur of leisure with ample 
time to pursue your cult? In all events a trip 
on the “’ Arandora Star “’ will do you a world 
of good. It will take you out of yourself—and 
into the bazaars of Northern Africa, the courts 
of Spain, the vineyards of Italy, the fjords of 
Norway, the ancient cities of the Baltic, to 
places where the sun keeps faith with the 
calendar. 


MAY 5 
MAY 26 17 Days 
JUNE 15 14 Days 


“ARANDORA 
STAR" 


For full details of all cruises apply: 


BLUE STAR LINE 


-assenser Office: 3Lower Regen: Street, London, S.W.1 
Head Office : 40 St. Mary Axe London, E.C.3 
and all ¥rincival Age ts 


18 Days From 32 gns. 
From 30 gns. 


From 25 gns. 





VERYMAN (opp. Hampstead Tube Stn. Ham. 2285). 
The Russian Sound Film, “*THE ROAD to LIFE.’ 











BOOKS, &c. 


A SUPREME SENATE AND A STRONG EMPIRE. 
By R. V. Wynne. 2nd edition; price 4s. 6d.— 
P. 8. KING AND SON, LTD., 14 Great Smith Street, S.W. 1. 











APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT 
AND WANTED 


A YOUNG assistant required at once in a small House- 
craft Training School. Knowledge of/or interest in 
dressmaking specially required. Salary £60 resident.— 
} omaghy ah 29, J. & J. PaToN, 143 Cannon Street, Lon- 
lon, E.C.4. 








a AND ates | agg KINGSTON-UPON- 


HULL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 

PRINCIPAL OF THE HULL COLLEGE OF ART 

AND CRAFTS AND ADVISER OF AKT EDUCATION 
IN THE CITY. 

Applications are invited for the above-named post 
Commencing salary £300 per annum rising by annual 
increments of £25 subject to satisfactory service, to 
& maximum of £1,000 per annum, subject to-the reduc- 
tion of 10 per cent. under the National Economy (Educa- 
tion) Order, 1931. Candidates must have had a good 
artistic training and be experienced in the work of a 
School or College of Art. A candidate with experience 
of artistic crafts will be preferred. Forms of application 
and particulars of the appointment may be obtained 
from the undersigned on receipt of a stamped addressed 
foolseap envelope. The application forms must be 
returned so as to reach these oflices not later than 
May 19th, 1934. 








R. C. MOORE, 
Director of Education. 


Education Offices, 
Guildhall, Hull. 


cVvs—450 








LECTURES 








April lith, 1934. 


TNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 

A Lecture on ‘* RECENT PROGRESS IN CHINESE 
ARCHAEOLOGY ” will be given by Prof. Paul Pelliot 
(Professor of the Languages, History and Archaeology 
of Central Asia in the Coll. ge de France) at the Courtauld 
Institute of Art (20 Portman Square, W.1) on Monday, 
APRIL 30th, at 5.30 p.m. The Chair will be taken by 
George Eumorfopoulos, Esq., F.S.A. Lantern illus- 
trations. 

Admission free by Ticket to be obtained from the 
Director, Courtauld Institute of Art, 20 Portman 
Square, W.1. 





A Course of three Lectures on “ THE MAKING 
OF A LANGUAGE” (On the Border-land between 
Indo-European and Semetic: The Yiddish Language) 
will be given by Dr. Salomo Birnbaum (late Leeturer 
of Yiddish at Hamburg University) at University 
College, London (Gower Street, W.C. 1) on Mondays, 
APRIL 30th, MAY 7th and 14th at 5.30 p.m. At 
the first Lecture the Chair will be taken by Mr. N. B. 
Jopson, M.A. (Reader in Comparative Slavonic Philology 
in the University). 


A Course of three Lectures on “‘ VENETIAN PAINT- 
ING IN THE 18th CENTURY” will be given by 
Dr. Nikolaus Pevsner (formerly Lecturer in the History 
of Art and Architecture in the University of Géttingen) 
at University College, London (Gower Street, W.C. 1) 
on MAY Ist, 2nd and 3rd at 5 p.m. At the first 
Lecture the Chair will be taken by Prof. Tancred 
Borenius, D.Lit., Ph.D. (Durning Lawrence Professor 
of the History of Art in the University). Lantern 
illustrations. 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET, except 
where otherwise stated. 

8. J. WORSLEY, 


COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES 


SCHOOL, 





arene HIGH 
NEUCHATEL (SWITZERLAND). 


Subsidized by both the Canton of Neuchatel and the Swiss 
Confederation. 





The school year opens on September 15th and ends on 
July 15th. The curriculum extends over four years. A 
Preparatory Course (April 15th o July 15th) is held, the 
Object of which is to enable foreign pupils to enter one 
of the regular forms of the School in the Autumn. 
Commercial and Banking Section. Modern Language 
Section. 
Two Holiday Courses of three weeks. 
All Summer and Winter Sports obtainable. 


Prospectus will be supplied, on application, by the 
Headmaster. 
P. H. VUILLEME, Headmaster. 





F O., Home Civil, I1.C.S., Consular, Inspector of Taxes. 
¢ Davyigs’s, 5 Sussex Place, W.2. Padd, 3351/2. 
CANDIDATES MAY JOIN AT ANY TIME. 





AR EXAMINATIONS.—An up-to-date course by 
Davies’s (Civil Service Tutors), Oral Course ; 
tuition available in the late afternoon. Correspondence 
Course. Prospectus and specimen lessons from DaViks’s 
(C. Secretary), 5 Sussex Place, W.2. Padd. 3351/2. 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Public School on 

individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing fields, 
park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming. Girls are 
prepared for usual examinations and for the University 
entrance, or may specialize in Languages, Art, Music, 
Domestic Science. Fees, £120-180 p.a. 








YT. DUNSTAN’S ABBEY, PLYMOUTH, DEVON. 
S SCHOOL for GIRLS (5-18) (Knglish Church); 
recognized by Board of Education ; warm climate ; sea 
bathing; good food; gymnasium, tennis courts. Boarders, 
£75. Day Scholars, £10.—Apply SISTER SUPERIOR. 





Cockermouth, Entrance scholarships available. 


—2 


S* HELEN’S Recognized Boarding School for Girls, 
b 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


BBOTSHOLME SCHOOL, DERBYSHIRE.—En- 
A trance Senolarships for boys between 11 and 13; 
value from £30 to £105 per annum. ‘Tests at the school, 
June 4th—7th. Closing date for entry, May 15th. 








ING’S SCHOOL, Bruton, Somerset.—Three Scholar- 
ships and Seven Exhibitions offered June 26.h 
zsuh and 28in.—Apply Mrav-MasrER, 





HOS - ON -SEA PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
COLWYN BAY, NORTH WALES. 
Recognized by Board of Education. 

A Boarding School which prepares boys (7-14) for 
Public Schools and R.N.C. Dartmouth. Bracing 
atmosphere. Special attention to healtn and diet. 
School run on. modern progressive lines. Summer 
Term begins May 2nd. Prospectus from Head-Master, 
J. L. Ryper, M.A. (Cantab.). 





TPPINGHAM SCHOOL.—A Qualifying Examination 
U will be held on May 29th, 1934, tor about SEVEN 
UPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, viz.: TWO or THREE of 
£85 to £70 per annum and FOUR or FIVE of £60 to 
£30 per annum. Entries close on May 23rd.—For 
rurther particulars and Entry Forms apply to the 
H¥EAD-MASTER. 








DUAL SCHOOLS 


CKWORTH SCHOOL, Nr. Pontefract—A ‘ recog- 
A nized ’’ Secondary School for Boys and Girls under 
tue management of the Society of Friends. School 
Certiticate and Higher School Certificate Courses. Com- 
pletely equipped with Swimming Bath, Laboratories, 
Workshops, Gymnasium, Art and Domestic Science 
Rooms. Estate of 350 acres including Home Farm. 
For illustrated prospectus apply to the bURSAR. 











AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 
ITERARY Typewriting carefully &promptlyexecuted. 
Luss. Is. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. per 1,000.- 
muss N. MACPARLANE(C),44 Elderton Rd., Westeliff-on-Sea 


———« 











SS. typed, 1s. per 1,000 words. Carbon 2d. Expert 
Mix Miss Harper, 4 Taviton St., London, W.C.!. 





YONG-POEMS WANTED.— Songs and musical comps, 
Ssaiso considered for publication. Terms by arrangement. 
—PETER DEREK, LTD., ZB, 1404 Shaftesbury Ave.,W.C.2. 





TRITE FOR PROFIT.—Make a second income in 
spare time. Send for free booklet.—REa@EN? 





Academic Registrar. 


InstiruTs (Dept. 85D), Palace Gate, W. 3. 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements—Conr. 





FOR THE TABLE, &ec. 


SALOMONSEN’S GRUYERE 
CHEESE. 


Sold by the pound. 





ASK FOR 


Inexpensive. 





| EST R. chickens 7s. pr.; B. fowl 4s. 6d. pr. trussed. 








30 mixed fern plants, 3s. ; all post paid.—NORAH 
DONOGHUE, The Manor, Rosscarbe ry, Cork. 
XYOPFEE.—Special Blend, 2s. Ib. Fine Kenya, 


» 1s, 6d. Ib. Pure Brazilian, 1s, 4d. Ib. Berry or 
ground, First orders of 51b. or over, packed in air- 
tight store tin, carriage paid U.K. Add postage for 
smaller quantities.—City OF LONDON COFFEE Co., LTD., 
40 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 3. Mon. 4087. 





N ACKIE’S EDINBURGH SHORTBREAD 
is the perfect gift for friends at home or abroad 

4d., 4s. 4d., 6s. 6d., 8s. 6d., 10s. 6d. 

5s. 1d., 7s. 3d., 9s. 3d., 11s. 6d. 


In tins 2s, 

Ly inland post, 2s. 10d., 
Complete price list on request. 

J. W. MACKIE & SONS, LTD. 

108 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH, 








MISCELLANEOUS 


] ONEGAL Handwoven Tweed, Handknit Stockings, 
ac., always in stock. Tweed patterns free on 
Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 





request.— MANAGER, 





AVE you anything to sell ?. Readers having anything 

to sell, or professional services to offer, are invited 

to bring their announcements to the notice of the many 

thousands of readers of 7 he Spectator. Prepaid ¢ lassifted 

Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per insertion, 

and should reach Vhe Spectator Offices, 99 Gower Street, | 

London, W.C. 1. with remittance by Tuesday of each | 
week. Discounts :—2})°, for 6 insertions, 59% for 13, 

74% for 26 and 10% 





is a shave with the BALL 
new; 12s. 6d. post 
SALOMONSEN W& CO., 


IKE a lady’s Caress ” 
RAZOR ; something quite 
free, with 12 superfine blades. 
6 and 7 Cross Lane, E.C. 3. 





I EAL Harris and Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat. 
tree. James St. Tweed Depot,246 Stornoway, Scotland, 





\ JOOLLIES DIRECT FROM SHETLANDS.—Pull- 
overs, Cardigans, all kinds of Woollies, hand- 
knitted for you by native knitters from lovely real 


Shetland wool. Nothing else so soft, 
fashionable styles, plain or in famous ** Fair-Isle ’’ pat- 
terns. Shetland Prices, far less than shop prices. Mllus- 
trated Booklet and Wool Colour Card Free.—Wm. D. 
JOHNSON, Dept. 8. 379, Mid-Yell, Shetlands. 


light, comfy. All 








HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 





partial board ; 
Particulars, SECRETARY, 
Victoria 3347. 


I ELGRAVE CLUB, Ltd., 2 gns. weekly, 
bed and breakfast, 30s 


96 Belgrave Road, 8.W. 1. 


Peet H SPA. 
BATHS HOTEL. 

Suites, 24 new rooms with 

ld. Guide from J. T. CULLEY, 





WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
175 rooms all with h. & c. water. 
radiators, A.A., R.A.C, 
Manager. 








NDINBURGH.—THE ALISON HOTEL.—Melville 
Crescent. Tgms.: **Melcrest,’’ Edinburgh. Tel. 207,501. 
ARKS’ SPUR, High Salvington, Worthing. Quiet, 


homely guest-house on Downs, overlooking Wor- 
hing. Extensive views.—MIss HALE, Tel.: Swandean 112. 





Greatest 
270 bed- 
Inclusive terms from 13s. per 
Two Resident Physicians. 


ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S.—Gt. Britain's 
N Hydro. For Rest and Convalescence. 
grounds 10 acres. 
lilus. Prospectus free. 


rooms, 
day. 





EFRESH YOURSELVES in’ English Country. 


A:k for Descriptive List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS and 
{OTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 
LTD 
193 REGENT 


P. RB. H..A., LD., Sr. GEORGE'S HOUSE, 


Srrerr, W. 1. 





YURKEY, 
+ quarters 
Apply for List **5.,’ 
Trust,” 53 High Street 


TRUST INNS for excellent country 
situated in the loveliest parts of Surrey.— 
stating requirements, to ‘** SURREY 
Guildiord, England. 


THE 


THERE to stay in London 
\ George’s Square, 8.W. 1. toom and 
bs. a night or 30s. weekly (one night only os. 6d.) 
dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 guineas weckly. 


LODGE, 1, St. 
Breakfast. 
With 


— ——— $$$ ________ 


OBERAMMERGAU FOURS 





through Rhineland, 
assion Vlay at Whutsun 


Motor 


to see 


( BERAMMERGAU 
Black Forest, &« 





with Private Tour. 15 Days, 26 guineas, Details: 
LESLIE Line, F.RK.G.S., Chalkwell Towers, Westcliff- 
on-Sea. No night travel. 








Printed in Greet Britain by W. 








SPEAIGHT AND Som: Ss, 


, for £ 52. | 

















CRUISING IN COMFORT 
“CITY OF NAGPUR” 


Designed, constructed, and equipped for 
service in Southern latitudes. 


Passengers Limited to 285 per voyage. 


Ist CLASS THROUGHOUT. NO INSIDE ROOMS 
FROM SOUTHAMPTON 


JUNE 30 13 days from 15 Gns. 
To Lisbon, Madeira, Las 


Palmas, Casablanca, 
Cadiz, and Corunna. 


JULY 14 14 days from 16 Gns. 
To Lisbon, Gibraltar, 


Palermo, Algiers, and 
Vigo. 


FURTHER SAILINGS 


July 28 20 Days from 22 Gns. 
Aug. 18 .... 14 Days from 16 Gns. 
Sept. |... 16 Days from 18 Gns. 


For fully detailed programme apply 


ELLERMAN’S CITY LINE, 


104-5 LEADENHALL ST., LONDON, E.C.3, 


or any Tourist Agent, 




















HOLIDAY RESORTS 





a E FRESH: ATR and sunshine in abundance at any 


and recreation. 
ing, hiking, golfing, fishing, 
lazing 
‘treats. 
WALES UNITED REsortTs, Dept. 
and Express Trains by L. M. 8. 


re 


22 North Wales Resorts, giving perfect rest 
Splendid country for Mountain Climb- 
motoring, sun bathing, and 
Seaside towns and serene country 
with 100 views, from SEC. 

20, Bangor, Cheap ry ares 


of the 


about. 
Free 


Gay 
Guide 








dhe 
PERFECT 


PAIR 


for economical 
and luxurious 
shaving 


MAGNETIC 
PICK-UP 











————— LS 
WANTED TO PURCHASE 


| 
te ae ‘LY HIGH PRICES paid for GOLD and 
Banknotes per return. Also in urgent 
need of Old English Silver, Modern Plate, Jewell 
Diamonds, Antiques and De ‘ntal Plates (not vule -anitey, 
Large or small quantities. Goods returned if price a 
a a ye ng cin of your odd bits, &c., to BENTLEY 
r oO 55 New Bond St 
Sena w.1 reet (facing Brook Street), 








a 
ANTED.—Reasonable price officer's mal 
W military chest of drawers with black pac king came 
POMEROY, 15 Harlow Oval, Harrogate. 








=——s 


RECOMMENDED BRITISH 
HOTELS 


THE TRAVEL MANAGER will be pleased to send 

to readers desiring them the names of hotels —op 
rrivate hotels—in any part of Great Britain and Ireland 
from THE SPECTATOR’S Recommended List. In order to 
give wider publicity to their establishments, the following 
have subscribed towards the cost of publication of this 
feature and we hope when possible readers will patronize 


them. Personal recommendation of hotels is 
welcomed by the Travel Manager. , —_ 
AMBLESIDE (Rydal),—GI L K N ROTHAY, 
BANGOR (N. Wales).—CASTLE, 
BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM, 

BELFAST.— GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH.— BOURNE yan TH HYDRO, 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).-HAVEN, 


BRIDGE OF ALLAN. ie LAN W ATER and SPA, 
BRIGHTON.—BLENHEIM. 

—ROYAL CRESCENT, 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean).—TUDOR CLOSE, 
BRODRICK (Arran).-—DOUGLAS HOTEI 
BUNDORAN (Co, Donegal).— GREAT NOR THERN, 
BUTTERMERE.-VICTORIA GOLF HOTEL 
CAMBRIDGE,.— UNIVE ny rY ARMS 
CANTERBURY.—COUNTY, 

CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRC H, 
CASTLEROCK (Co. L andonds try ).—GOLF, 
CHRISTCHURGCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCROCHAN, 
CONISTON LAKE.—WATERHEAD. 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).—CRAWFORD, 
CRIEFF (Perths).—STRATHEARN HYDRO. 
DROITWICH SPA.—THE WORCESTERSHIRE 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL, 
EASTBOURNE.—CAVEN DISH. 
PARI GATE Ss. 
EDZELL (Angus). GLENESK,. 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall). F AL MOUTH. 
GOODWICK (Pem.).—FISHGUARD BAY, 
GRAYSHOTT (H: ol -FOX & PELICAN, 
GULLANE.—MARINE. 
HARROGATE.—C AIRN, 
HASTINGS.—QUEEN’S. 
HUNSTAN’ PON. L E STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 
LINKS 
KENMORE (Perths).—TAYMOUTH CASTLE. 
KINLOCH-RANNOCH(Perths).-LOCH RANNOCH 
LAKE *“VYRNWY-. (Montgomeryshire) —- LAKH 
VYRNWY. 
LANARK.—CLYDESDALE HOTEL. 
LEAMINGT ON SPA.— do RTON HOUSE. 
—REGE) 
LLANBERIS (Snowdon).—ROYAL VICTORIA, 
LOCH AWE (Argyllshire)—LOCH AWE. 
LONDON.—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
—IVANHOEK, Bloomsbury St., W.C. 1. 
—KENILWORTH, Gt. Russell St., W.C.1, 
—THACKERAY, Gt. Russell St., W.C, 1, 
—WAVERLEY Southampton Row, W.C.L 
MALVERN.—FOLEY ARMS 
MANCHESTER. —BOWDON HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S. 
MONMOUTH.’ —BEAUFORT ARMS. 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUSE, 
NAIRN (Nairnshire).—ROYAL MARINE, 
OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN 
PAR (Cornwall).—ST. AUST ELL BAY. 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL~ PALACE, 
PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—ROYAL. 
PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.).—PERWICK leas 
REDHILL AND REIGATE.—FONTHILL 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY. 
ROSTREVOR (Co. Down).—GT. NORTHERN, 
ROWARDENNAN (Loch Lomond),— 
ROWARDENNAN. 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. + 
ST. IVES (Cornwall).—TREGENNA CASTLE. 
ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHI. 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP. & CASTLE. 
SELBY (Yorks).—LONDESBOROU GH AKMS. 
SEVENOAKS.— ROY AL CROWN. 
SHREWSBURY (nr.).—HAW KSTONEPK., 
SIDMOUTH.— BEL MON’ E; 
SKYE (Scotland).—F LODIGARRY, 
SOUTHPORT.—PRINCE OF 
SOUTHWOLD (Sutfolk).—GRA 
STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross- rr fe —BEN WYVIS 
STROUD (nr.) Rodborough Common.—BEAR LNN, 
TAMWORTH (Staffs.).—-CASTLE. 
Bishopsteignton). —HUNTLY. 









Weston 


TEIGNMOUTH (nr. 


TEWKESBURY.—ROYAL HOP - POLE. 
TINTERN.—BEAUFORT ARMS HOTEL. 
TORQUAY.—HOTELSt.GEORGE(Late LinksHotel) 
_ options COURT PRIVATE. 
—PA 
—ROSETOR. 
—ROSLIN HALL. 
WARWICK.—LORD LEYCESTER. 
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